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NEWEST AND BEST. 


Principles of Hygiene (Dr. E. M. Hunt), - - - 90 cents. 

Elementary Physiology and Hygiene (Smith), - 50 cents. 

Primer of Physiology and Hygiene (Smith), - 30 cents. 

Guide to Elementary Chemistry (Cooley), - - %2 cents. 

Outlines of Universal History (Fisher), - - - - $2.40 
x x x §TANDARDS. ~ 


SWINTON’S READERS. < SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
x & & WHITE’S INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. x x x 
FISH’S ARITHMETICS. < x STANDARD DRAWING. 
x x xX SPENCERIAN COPY BOOKS. xX xX x 
LOOMIS’S MUSIC SERIES. < SWINTON’s HISTORIES. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & COMPANY, 


149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


Text- Books, 


By R. Baker, Pu.D., 
Professor of Physics and Chemistry, State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 


Elements of Natural Philosophy. introduction. . 
A Short Course in Chemistry. ‘ 


By mail, 


Key to Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. 33 22i!: 


$1.00 
-60 


These volumes present the leading facts and principles of Natural Philosophy and 
Chemistry, including the results of the most recent scientific study and investiga- 
tion, in a clear, concise and logical manner, and may therefore serve either for class 
instruction or for private students. By means of a large number of experiments 
given in careful detail, the student is taught the best way to illustrate a subject, and 
is made familiar with the ExeerimentTaL Pitan. The Key contains answers to the 
Questions and Problems in Baker’s Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, suggestions 
concerning experiments, and much additional matter has been inserted. It will be 
found valuable not only to those who use the author’s works, but is adapted to gen- 


eral use. 
Senv ror Epvucarionat CaTALoaur. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


32 Hawley Street, Boston, 


900 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
109 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


16 Astor Place, New York. 


READY IN 
DECEMBER. 


and pupil ONE FOURTH OF THE TIME now given to this study. 


A Brief Compend of United States History. 


It should be in the hands of every pupil studying History, and will save to both teacher | ” 


By Pror. M. L. SMITH, 
Racine, Wis. 


It is designed to accompany any Standard History, or it may be used in connection with a reference 
brary. SPECIMEN COPY SENT, POST-PAID, ON RECEIPT OF 15 cents, 


JAMES A. EDWARDS, Gen’l Western Agen ‘ 87 Franklin Street 743 Broad 
DUBUQUE, IOWA. LEACH, SHE WELL, & SANBORS, BOSTON. NEW YORK. 
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The recognition of Teaching as_a Science was much earlier in Eng. | nt amew REINHART. PAYNE. TAT E. GILL. 
and than in this country, and the five s which are there ree ze | THE BEST | THE BEST. THE BEST | THE BEST 
as standards have probably no equals in soundness and sco ence 
th “ey are usually the first book ks adopted by Reading Circles, and are | HIS a ORY FOUNDATION | SCIENCE ART METHODS 
indispensable to the library of an intelli ox teacher. Our editions are | E DUC. rf TION OF OF OF 
recognized as in every way the best, ing well printed and bound, | ; EDUCA) TION. | EDUCATION. EDUCATION. EDUCATION. 
thoroughly. indexed, and uniform. The five sent postpaid for Five Pp. 330 $1.50 BO. ial — —_ — 
Dollars. ©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y Edition. $1. 7 Pp. 372, $1.50. Pp. 384, $1.00. Pp. 440, $1.50. Pp. 276, $1.00. 


REASONS WHY ESTERBROOK’S STEEL 


1, They are especially adapted for school purposes. 
2. The quality is superior, standard, and reliable. 
3. They are in use throughout the United States. 


4. Are of American manufacture. 


PENS SHOULD BE USED IN SCHOOLS. 

6. Have been tested by a quarter-century’s experience. 
7. Are easily obtained; all stationers have them. 
8. The best should always be used in schools. 

9. Are moderate and reasonable in price. 


5. They are durable and easy-writing. 10. Every pen is warranted. 


Browning for English Literature Classes. 


The recent popular interest in the works of Robert Browning has made a volume of selections from his poems seem a timely addition to Rolfe’s English 
Classics. Accordingly, Mr. Rolfe, assisted by Miss Heloise E. Hersey, has edited such a volume. It contains Herve Riser, Cuive, How tury Brovenr 
tHE Goop News rrom Guent to Arx, Toe Lost Leaver, THe Bishor orpers His Toms at St. Praxep’s Cuurcu, Ben Ezra, Ben 
Wispom, Rotanp To THE Tower Came,” Tue Boy AND THE ANGEL, Two Camets, YourH ANp Art, Sone, May anp Deratu, My Srar, 


One Worp More, Prosrice, Invocation, A Watt, Pretupe to Dramatic Ipytis, and the Drama of Prrra PAssEs. 
The Introduction includes a brief sketch of the life of Browning, a chronological table of his works, a list of the books most useful in the study of 


Browning, and carefully selected criticisms by Swinburne, Dowden, Lowell, Morley, Ruskin, Furnivall, and others. 
The Notes aim to explain the difficult allusions in which the poems oe and to make clear such constructions as will not be easily endl 


except by the old student of Browning. 


The book is especially adapted for use in “ Browning Clubs,” as well as in all classes which have used previous volumes of the English Classics, 
Sample copies of the above work will be mailed, postpaid, to teachers and school officers on receipt of prices as follows: Cloth, 47 cents; Paper, 33 cents, A supply 


for first introduction into a school will be furnished at the same rates. 
Address (= Special terms made to “ Browning Clubs” on application. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York. 
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Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 
[llustrated, eondensed list 
of 32 pages free. 
for three 


Mention this paper. 
JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 
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BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


538 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 


Illustrated Priced Catalogues furnished on application. 
FOR THE BATH AND 
be had in your Druggist’s or Dry Goods Store. 


j PURE CHEMICALS, 

nik SPONGES, - - $1.25 each. 

i FRICTION RUBBING. 
TYLER & FINCH, Sole Wholesale Agents, 


For Colleges and Schools. 
MITTENS, - - .65 pair. 
Free to any address on receipt of prices, if not to 
: 54 Cedar Street, New York. 


NEW CHARTS OF THE 


| HUMAN BODY. 


CHEAP. 


SIMPLE, 


NEW, 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION 
IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


Send for circulars an special information to 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


exhausted. 


label. 


For sale by Druggis«ts or Mail, 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES nerve food, and given new 


It aids in the bodily, and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. 
The Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, brain-workers, cured their nervous 
prostration, and now maintain their bodily and mental vigor by its use. A cure for 
nervous derangements and debility in old or young. Not a secret; formula on every 
A Vital Phosphite, not a laborato 


Is a brain and nerve food, and gives new 


ry phosphate or soda-water absurdity. 
56 W. 25th St., New Vork. 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


AGENTS. 
G. S. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
THE SCHOOL SuPPLY & Pus. Co.. 
36 Bond Street, New York. 
J. B. Lipprncort Co,, 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER @®) 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 


Send for Circular. 


ns both 
Slate Pencils, 


Shar 
Lead an 


Leominster, Mass. 


924 Chestnut St,, PHILADELPHIA, 
Makers and Importers of 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS 


Mention Journal.) And Laboratory Supplies. 


Manufacturers af 
THE CELEBRATED 
“TRIUMPH ” | 


AND 


“PARAGON ” 
School Desks. 


OVER ONE MILLION IN USE. 


The ONLY DOVETAILED 
School Furniture in the world. 


686 Bre 
6Gtt Wash 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., Gen’l School Furnishers, 


A. H, ANDREWS & CO [205 Wabesn’ave-, 


Largest Manufacturers in 
the United States of 


GLOBES, 
TELLURBIANS, 
MAPS CHARTS, 
BLACK BOARDS, 
DUSTLESS CRAYONS, 
and ERASERS, 
CUBE-BROOT and 
GEOMETRICAL 
BLOCKS, etc. 
Improved School Apparatus 
for every department. 
Send for descriptive circulars 


Large new Catalogue 
just issued. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


J.& H. BERGE 


191 Greenwich 
NEW YORK. 


Catalogue of Telescope 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPABATUS,. 
Catalogue of Physical Instruments for High Schools and 
Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. 


Catalogue of Anatemient Modeis. 


CATALOGUES 
or 


TEST INSTRUMENTS 
AND LANTERNS 


SEND 
IN PREPARATION. 


ADDRESS. 


JOSEPH 
STEEL 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 232,351,170, 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS um 


GILLOTT'S 


quiet order. A set contains 230 large, pretty 
celsior, merit and credit cards elegant 


#1; half set 115 cards 50c new bri 


fine gift cards, school A ey and 
Large ost samples 30c; half set 1 


WARREN, TA 


ninety different designs, colors and 
lant 

chromo school reward, diploma, friendship, scripture, 
weading. visiting, birthday, christmas, new year, prize, 

teachers’ supplies. 
5e. Price listfree. All 
mail. Stamps taken. FINE ART PUB CO., 


Our N hool Aid 
TEACHERS ! day. schools iu food, 


chromo ex- 


y lithographed in 


rset 
esigns 


Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. 


VANDUZEN & TI 


BUCKEYE BELL FUUNDiy 


Belis of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, . 


LLY 


WEST TROY, | 


SUMPT 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long standing 


have beencured. Indeed, strong is my faith in itsefficacy 
that I willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 


UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to an 
press & P.O. address. DR. T. A. SLOCU 


Musical, far-sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, ete. 


Estab- 
lished 1826. 


Descriptions and prices on application. 
ION. 
; byits use 


sufferer. Give ex- 
Pearlst N. ¥ 


ENLARGED 


SHOULD BE .IN THE HANDS 


Reduced to 25 Cents! 


REVISED, Manual of Gymnastics, 


PRACTICAL AND PROGRESSIVE. 


OF EV ERY LIVE TEACHER. 
Address N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St. 


| Blacre | 
Boards 


ALL SIZES 


Does the old 


USE CHALK OR 
SLATE PENCIL» 


for schools, is unsurpassed. 


Does your SCHOOL 
need A NEW ONE? 


surface 


need RE-COATING!? 
5 Years Guarantee. 


FREE 


ROBERTS & FAY 


620 5. Thirteenth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Fisher’s “ Essentials of Geography,” 


HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY 
Importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers, 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager, 
15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


. 2 the most delicate and elegaut 
tifier of the complexion in the 
world. Ithas noequal. It imparts 
to the matron the freshness of 
youthful maidenhood. The most 
ordinary looking lady is made 
beautiful” by a single 
1 on. Itsuseis invisible, ex- 


uneen of Beauty is anen- 

tirely departure,” and is the 
Prrrectrion or Coswetics. Warranted free from lead, 
bismuth, arsenic, or chalk (commonly used). Recom- 
mended y pay and chemists for its purity. Ladies 
may test it with afew drops of ammonia. aay cosmetic 
reated, which turns dark, should be instantly rejected 


as poisonous. Elegantly put up in white, fiésh, and cream 
tints. Price, $1.00 per bottle. Sold by druggists and/ancy 
ed circulars, 4 cents, 


goods dealers every where. 
MAD. 


AME FONTAINE, 19 East 1 St., N. ¥. 


LLANTERN SLIDE 
LAR CAMERA’ 
CEOL.L HIS TORY 
FC 


POAPD MAPS — CIRCULAR FREE 


PCESTER.MA 
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Never Put Off. 


Till to-morrow, to-day’s duty. If you 
have a Cold, Cough, Bronchitis, or any 
form of Throat or Lung disease, do not 
neglect it. Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, if 
promptly taken, will speedily relieve 
and cure all ailments of this character. 


Two years ago I took a severe Cold, 
which, being neglected, was followed by 
a terrible Cough. I lost flesh rapidly 
lad night sweats, and was soon confine 
to my bed. A physician was called, but 
the medicine he prescribed afforded 
only temporary relief, <A friend advised 
the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I 
began taking this medicine, and before 
finishing the first bottle was able to sit 
up; four bottles effected a perfect cure. 
— Geo. W. Dick, Newton, Mass. 

In several cases of Bronchitis, caused 
by exposure to damp and cold weather, 
I have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It 
is an anodyne expectorant of great 
value and usefulness to patients of all 


ages. Its certainty of action, and its 
safety as a household remedy, are 
forcible arguments in its favor. No 


other cough preparation does its work so 
quickly and satisfactorily. —C. E. Hoyt, 
M. D., New Orleans, La. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Gold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, 85. 


Agents Wanted. 
AGENTS WANTED in every town for ** McClellan’s 
Own Story,” revealing the secret 
history of the first two years of the War for the Un- 
ion, with letters to his young wife from the battle- 
fields; statements and documents that will dispel all 


prejudice, 1 vol.. ey illustrated. W. H. THomp- 
sON & Co., 32 Hawley St., Boston. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED (or 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


humor an os. pure, ‘ull o 
‘laughter and tears,” it sells at sig Peo all. To it is added 
the Life and Death of Mr. Gough, by Rev. 
BOTT. 1000 Agents Wanted,—Men and 

to #200 a month made. 077° Distance no hindrance as we 
sive Extra Terms and Pay eights, Write for circulars to 
D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Cona. 


A FIRST-CLASS PIANO 


IN EVERY RESPECT; Be Sure You See and 
Hear it Before You Purchase. 


STEY 
XCEL ALL U OTHERS. 


PRICES REASONABLE. 
Warranted for Five Years. 


EASY TERMS, CASH OR INSTALMENTS. 
ESTEY ORGAN CO., 


Primary and Grammar Teachers. 


Who have had normal training and successful expe- 
rience, WANTED for Schools in the vicinity of 
Boston and elsewhere. Apply at once to 
HIRAM CUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


A COLLEGE PRESIDENT 


Is wanted to take charge of a well established Ladies’ 
College in a desirable location, in one of the South- 
ern States. ‘‘He must be a Baptist, married, a man 
of good address, energy, and experience in managing 
schools, and must be able to furnish $1250 to purehase 
a half interest in pianos, furniture, ete. The build- 
ings which cost $300,000 are free to the managers. 
This is a first class opening for the right man. 

Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a University in New Orleans, a teacher of Music 
and Drawing. A member of the Baptist Church pre- 


ferred. to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
WANTED, 
By the ist of January or sooner, in a first-class Insti- 
tute in Pennsylvania, a lady teacher qualified to teach 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, Elementary Drawing, 
She must have had some ex- 
. Good salary will be as for 
e right person to fill the position. Apply 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


and Common English. 
in 


I L E Instant relief. Final cure and never 
g returns, Noindelicacy. Neith 
knife , Salve or suppository. Liver, kidney 
and all bowel ially ‘constipation—cur- 
magic. asimple 
by addreming, 78 Nassau 86., 
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CHRISTUS. 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


I. 
In a midnight dark and drear, 
Underneath a silent sky, 
Shepherds watching tender lambs 
eard a strange and sudden cry. 
Radiance streamed from near and far, 
Glory flashed from star to star. 


** Peace on earth! Good will to men! ”’ 
Angel voices echoed sweet, 

While the star of Bethlehem 
Guided to the Saviour’s feet 

Wise men, who had waited long 

For the burden of that song. 


In the midnight of our doubt 
Comes a strange and tender light ; 
In the winter of our fear 
Dawns the star of Bethlehem’s night ; 
Gladness turns our night to morn, 
Christ, indeed, to us is born. 
Alleluia! 


Il. 
Hark! the bells are pealing clearly ; 
’Mid their clangor, soft and low, 
Steals a minor strain of sadness 
From the tale of long ago ; 
Born of sadness, still a gladness, 
Sweetest joy from sweetest woe. 


Hearts, that beat with keenest raptare, 

Eyes, that fill with longing tears, 
As the glory of that vision 

Steals adown the vanished years ; 
Fair and fleeting, yet repeating, 

All our life, its joys and fears. 


What we would be! That ideal 

With a faint, sweet radiance beams, 
Yet, against this Christmas setting, 

Wondrous fair the Christ-life gleams ; 
And that story, in its glory, 

‘Forms the longing of our dreams. 


BOSTON SCHOOL KITCHENS. 


BY GRANVILLE B. PUTNAM, BOSTON. 


A successful experiment at the vacation school in the 
Tennyson Street Primary building, during the summer 
of 1885, induced Mrs. Augustus Hemenway to open a 
regular cooking school for the benefit of girls connected 
with the South End schools in November, 1885. While 
the city provided the room, the entire expense was as- 
sumed by Mrs. Hemenway, with the expectation that the 
results would be so satisfactory that the school committee 
would soon take the responsibility of this, as well as start 
others, as needed, in different parts of the city. She has 
decided to carry it through the present year ; and another, 
to be called Boston School Kitchen, No. 2, at the charge 
of the city, has just commenced in South Boston under 
the direction of the Manual Training Committee. Mr. 
James S. Murphy, its efficient chairman, is enthusiastically 
carrying forward this new enterprise, and hopes soon to 
open one in the Roxbury District. 

It is to be desired that similar institutions shall be 
opened in all our large cities and towns, and to this end 
it may be well to present to your readers a little more 
definite account of this School Kitchen No. 1. A base- 
ment room about 32 x 30 was fitted up as a first-class 
kitchen, with range, gas stove, and twelve gas-burners for 
use in boiling, frying, ete. The latter were placed above 
as many desks, which were arranged in the form of a 


chopping and bread board, egg beater, two bread pans, a 


nappy; double boiler, tin plate, tin basin, two saucepans, 
mixing bowl, sieve, frying pan, two tin measuring cups, 
two knives, a fork, two teaspoons, a tablespoon, a wooden 
mixing spoon, pepper and salt shakers, one wooden and 
one wire masher, a dish of sand, soap dish, cake of sapo- 
lio, also one roller for two desks and one lemon-squeezer 
for three desks. 

In order that there may be a little understanding of 
the chemistry of the materials used in cooking and their 
adaptation to the needs of the human body, a museum of 
analyzed foods, prepared at the Institute of Technology, 
is provided. 

Displayed upon the wall, in large type, is the following 
extract from Ruskin : 

A GOOD COOK. 

“To be a good cook means the knowledge of all fruits, herbs, 

balms, and spices, and of all that is healing and sweet in fields and 
groves, savory in meats. It means carefulness, inventiveness, 
watchfulness, willingness, and readiness of appliance. It means the 
economy of your great-grandmothers and the science of modern 
chemists ; it means much tasting and no wasting ; it means English 
thoroughness, French art, and Arabian hospitality; it means, in 
fine, that you are to be perfectly and always ladies (loaf-givers), 
and you are to see that everybody has something nice to eat.’’ 
The masters of the Everett, Franklin, Hyde, and Win- 
throp were each requested to send thirty girls, of about 
fourteen years of age, upon a given day,—fifteen in the 
morning and the same number in the afternoon. Twelve 
of these act as cooks and three as housekeepers. The 
duties of the latter are as follows: Housekeeper No. 1 : 
Sift cinders ; build fire; polish stove, teakettle, and boiler ; 
wash the hearth, and keep the boilers full. No. 2: Dust 
the tables, dressers, windows, and unoccupied chairs ; put 
away and get stores as needed ; brush floor, and putaway 
clean dishes. No. 3: Polish copper boiler; wash and 
wipe dishes ; keep the dresser in order. 

Before entering upon the lesson, all are expected to 

leave their outer garments in a dressing-room, put on 
muslin caps and bib aprons, and lastly wash their hands. 
Especial pains is continually taken to inculcate habits of 
neatness as well as economy. 
A card is placed before each pupil giving the receipts 
for the day. For instance, Lesson XVI. has for its sub- 
ject, “Soups and Stews,” including beef stew, steamed 
dumplings, mock-oyster stew, crisped crackers, and fish 
chowder. 

Lesson XV. subject, “ Cooking for the Sick,” including 

beef tea, oat-meal gruel, milk porridge, and blanc mange. 
The other lessons are upon boiling, simmering, steaming, 
broiling, bread-making, cake-making, frying, marketing, 
stuffing and roasting, warming over, breakfast and tea 
dishes, ete. 
At the end often lessons a written examination upon 
the facts and theories already presented was given, and 
each class prepared a dinner for ten guests as its twenti- 
eth lesson. Mrs. Hemenway presided at these, assisted 
by the master of the school represented by the class. 
Seven courses were furnished, at a total cost of $1.91, as 
follows : 

Potato soup. 

Boiled fish, parsley sauce, mashed potatoes. 

Roast mutton, boiled macaroni. 

Vegetable salad with dressing. 

Apple snow. 

Cabinet pudding. 

Coffee and crisped crackers. 

The table was spread in the kitchen, and both cooking 


and serving were done by the pupils, who received much 


commendation. 
he had rather eat that dinner than one at Parker’s. 


One enthusiastic master remarked that 


Daring the year there were many visitors to the school 


from various parts of the country, so that the register at 
the close of the year bore the names of more than seven 
hundred persons, some of whom were making investiga- 
tions with the hope of introducing similar instructions in 


horseshoe, and provided with the following utensils: a 


cities of this and other states. 


This school, under its excellent management and skill- 
ful teaching, has been a great success. Mrs. Hemenway 
desires to make girls competent to cook, or to superintend 
cooking by others in the homes, in which they may by and 
by preside. Meanwhile they are helping their mothers in 
the labors of the kitchen, and doing much to add to the 
healthfulness of the household. 

As a course of twenty lessons of two hours each ean be 
given to three hundred girls at a cost of about nine hun- 
dred dollars a year, the expense need not prevent the 
establishment of school kitchens in very many places. 

Since writing the above I have received a call from a 
gentleman who is acting as the treasurer of an association 
which contemplates the immediate opening of one at 
Jamaica Plain. 

May the good work go on, sustained by public money 
if possible, but if not, let private munificence lend a help- 
ing hand, until the community shall see and prize the 
results. 


ESSENTIALS OF EFFECTIVE TEACHING. 


BY MISS ADELE EVERS, 
Training School, Manchester, N. H. 


“Tn order to correctly mold the faculties of the child, 
one must first know something of the laws which regulate 
the action and growth of those powers.” 

Despite the frequency with which the changes have 
been rung upon that theme, during the past few years, by 
educators both in and out of the press, there are a vast 
number of teachers who, for one reason or another, make 
little or no effort to possess themselves of such knowledge, 
but continue making desperate attempts to keep pace in 
their work with those who honestly seek to guide their - 
course with the light that alone comes from earnest study 
of the child-mind itself. 

To discuss this question in all its bearings would re- 
quire more space than is at my disposal, but there are a 
few simple facts pertaining to the topic that are of such 
vital importance as to bear repetition and consideration 
at every opportunity, and which are applicable to the 
work of all engaged in teaching. 

In every mind there exists an ideal, and that ideal is 
the motive which either directly or indirectly shapes the 
course of each. The unscrupulous man of business sells 
half cotton for wool goods; an old stock for the latest 
styles; moth-eaten, second-hand furniture for new and 
first-class ; glucose for sugar; poison for baking-powder ; 
a horse, blind in one eye, spavined, and twelve years old, 
for a sound horse just coming six. His motive is to get 
money in his purse. He succeeds. 

The politician, claiming the highest, most disinterested 
ambition for his country, pulls wires, buys votes, lays 
schemes, giving in exchange for what he gets an influ- 
ence whose effect is death to the honesty, sobriety, and 
virtue of the manhood which he professes to be so zealous 
of protecting. Public position, and the power that goes 
therewith, is his ideal. He succeeds. 

A teacher, surrounded by all the comforts and aids that 
an ambitious, generous board of education can supply, 
urged onward by a crowded course of study, an exacting 
superintendent, or a desire to be thought superior, crams, 
crowds, coaxes, drives, examines, and grades- her pupils 
upon the husks of knowledge, careful for nothing but that 
they shall be counted well up in their grade. As a col- 
lector of high per cents., she may be a great success; but 
as one who molds character into good and beautiful form, 
she is a pronounced failure. 

Another, who, though in a humble position, amid the 
discouragements which most of us know so well that they 
do not need enumerating, seeks to individualize her in- 
struction so perfectly that each pupil may receive just the 
kind and amount of help best adapted to his case,—one 
whose chief aim is to make self-reliant, thoughtful, sturdy, 
energetic, trustworthy, unselfish boys and girls, men and 
women ; that teacher can achieve real success, and none 
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other than he whose ideal is true manhood or womanhood 
can ever secure it. 

Success, as we see, is not an absolute term. Its mean- 

ing varies with each individual. We are not surprised 
that people of different attainments, education, taste, 
ability, and environment should be raled by such varied 
motives ; but it has for a long time been a mystery to me 
that there should be more than one interpretation of the 
word, and that its highest and best, among a body of 
thinking men and women who are “fashioning and 
strengthening the mind and moral nature” of immortal 
beings. If success in teaching is to be determined by the 
degree to which we ennoble and elevate character, by our 
instruction and education of the pupil, the question that 
most readily comes to the lips of the earnest teacher must 
be, “ How can I do my work to accomplish this result ? 
What conditions do I leave unfulfilled ?” 

Perhaps no one thing shows the want of skill in a 
teacher so quickly as inattention of pupils. Attention is 
the soul of mental work, and in one phase, that of con- 
centration, is sometimes said to be an indispensable ele- 
ment of genius. “It affects intellectual activity from 
every direction. It has a strong influence, too, upon the 
emotional nature, tending to make us forget painful 
emotion and substitute in its place that which may be 
pleasurable or beneficial.”” It can divert us from intense 
bodily pain when the mind is strongly directed to other 
things ; e. g., the soldier is sometimes not aware of severe 
wounds until the battle is ended. 

The mother soon learns to hush her child when it is 
grieving over real or fancied trouble, by directing the at- 
tention of the little one to something more attractive or 
absorbing for the time. And grown children are not very 
unlike those of tender years. Crushed by sorrow, or 
weighted with bodily infirmity, men and women have 
plunged into the most absorbing, laborious work,—work 
that required constant care, deep thought,—and their suc- 
cess is sufficient commentary upon the mental effort made. 

Power of attention varies greatly in different individ- 
uals. Some possess a certain amount of vivacity in this 
respect, and can readily turn the mind from one subject 
to another, but do not perhaps so easily hold the mind 
upon one thing for any length of time. They lack power 
of continuity. While the reverse is often true, producing 
what is sometimes termed absent-mindedness, though 
that condition or state of mind is sometimes mere inac- 
tivity or dreaminess. Whatever may be the cause of 
these habits, whether natural or cultivated, a strong effort 
should be made by the teacher to remedy the matter in 
each case. Constantly demand of the first more sustained 
effort upon one thing, and give the latter frequent change 
until he can readily transfer his thought from one object 
of interest to another. 

Another quality of attention, one essential to all good 
mental work, should be secured, if possible, in whatever 
task the pupil is engaged; viz., concentration, or that 
power of giving one’s undivided attention to the work in 
hand. Many teachers unknowingly cultivate the opposite 
habit. This can be done by not providing work sufficient 
in quantity, or of the sort adapted to the child’s ability, or 
interesting in nature. I have known teachers who ap- 
peared never to consider that their own manner in the 
schoolroom might actually prevent continued application 
on the part of the pupil. A noisy, demonstrative, impul- 
sive, fidgety, scolding teacher never can succeed in keep- 
ing pupils busy at their work, either in class or study. 

One of the best ways to prevent general disorder in a 
schoolroom, such as whispering, passing notes, loud study- 
ing, playing, etc., is to create a sentiment in the minds of 
the children about one’s duty to his neighbor. Continu- 
ally impress upon the pupils the impropriety and positive 
unkindness of disturbing others. There will in time, if 
the teacher himself practices as he preaches, be a sincere 
regard for the rights of others, and little, if any, need to 
speak of the offenses that make up the aggregate of a 
teacher’s trials. Beside, such pupils have received an 
impression toward true citizenship that must result in 
making them better men and women. 


— Sound over all waters, reach out from all lands, 
The chorus of voices, the clasping of hands ; 
Sing hymns that were sung by the stars of the morn, 
Sing songs of the angels when Jesus was born! 


Christmas carols, of simple and sweet poetry, which com- 
memorated in joyous, yet devout strains, the nativity of 1 
the Saviour. The oldest printed collection of English , 
Christmas carols bears the date of 1521. They were un-| .‘. : 
doubtedly devised as a substitute for the songs of the old pres wee te Se, 
heathen festivals. 


adise Lost, alludes to what may be regarded as the first 
Christmas carol : 


CHRISTMAS DAY. 


BY WM. E. SHELDON, A. M. 


tion of the Christian Church, and is observed on the 25th 
of December as the anniversary of the birth of the Saviour. 
Its institution is generally attributed to Pope Telesphorus, 
who died A.D. 138. At first it was among the movable 


Epiphany, and celebrated by eastern churches in the 
months of April and May. In some communities of 
Christians it was observed on the 1st or 6th of January ; 
by others on the 29th of March, the time of the Jewish 
Passover; while there is also evidence of its occurring on 
the 29th of September, or the date of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles. 

In the fourth century, through the urgency of St. Cyril 
of Jerusalem, Pope Julius I. ordered an investigation to be 
made concerning the day of Christ’s nativity. The result 
was an agreement by the theologians of the East and the 
West upon the 25th of December. The evidence which 
we have regarding the fixing of this date is not only tra- 
ditional, but likewise conflicting and confusing; yet the 
decision was uniformly accepted, and from that time the 
nativity has been celebrated throughout all Christian na- 
tions on the same day. 

The main objection to the 25th of December as the 
actual date of the birth of Christ is, that the incident re- 
corded in Scripture of the shepherds’ keeping watch by 
night on the plains of Bethlehem would not have taken 
place in the month of December, being a season of the 
year, generally, of great inclemency in the region of 


and activity of the forces of nature. 
‘bhe Romans, Celts, and Germans, from the oldest times, 


the 25th of December to the 6th of January. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


So far as we know, Milton, in the twelfth book of Par- 


‘* His place of birth a solemn angel tells 
To simple shepherds keeping watch by night ; 
They gladly hither haste, and by a quire 
Of squadron’d angels hear his carol sung.”’ 


ing carols has been prevalent in England, France, Italy, 
and in all countries of Europe except Scotland. In Eng- 
land, at the end of the afternoon service, it was customary 
for the clerk of the parish to wish all the congregation, in 
a loud voice, “A Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year.” 


CHRISTMASTIDE. 


BY E. KE. ARMES. 
Those Christmas bells as sweetly chime, t 
As on the day when first they rung 
So merrily in the olden time, 
And far and wide their music flung ; 
They still proclaim to every ear 
Old Christmas comes but once a year, 


uttered that remarkable prophecy which foretold the com- 
ing of the “ Prince of Peace,” whose kingdom was to be 
the world, and at whose advent the wilderness was to re- 
joice, and desert places to blossom with beauty. 

Years lapsed into ages, kingdoms crumbled to decay, 
and from their ruins arose a new and mighty empire, 


the African desert, and with one hand reached out to the 
broad Atlantic and with the other beyond the Euphra- 
tean plains ; thus holding in its powerful grasp the then 


Whittier. 


civilized world. Its ambition was satisfied ; for the third 


of the Christian festive days, often confounded with the|let us go! 


time in Roman history the temple of Janus was alesed, 


— and peace reigned. 


It was at this time that there appeared in the East 4 


The festival of Christmas is the most notable celebra-|light of dazzling brilliancy. The people looked at it with 


wonder, but the Magi cried, “ Behold! This must be the 


star which was to come out of Jacob, and of which the 
prophet Isaiah told our fathers, * The Gentiles behold its 
light, and kings go to the brightness of its rising.’ Come 


We know how the star led them to 


** Bethlehem where Christ was born, 
And the low stable where He lay, 
In which the large-eyed oxen fed, 
To Mary bowing low her head, 
And looking down with love sincere.’’ 


The festival in honor of the birth of Christ was insti- 


tuted in the second century, according to the Decretals, 
but there was no uniformity in the date,—a day in April, 
May, or January, being chosen by the early churches. 
As early as the fifth century, however, civilized commu- 
nities fixed upon the 25th of December as the date. This 
was known to be incorrect, and the principal reason that 
led to its selection was the fact that at this time occurs 
the winter solstice, which was, according to a heathen be- 
lief, the time of the beginning of renewed life and actiy- 
ity in all the powers of nature ; so that,— 


‘* All deemed the new-born year 
The fittest time for festal cheer, 
Domestic and religious rite, 

In honer of the holy night.”’ 


Tn all Roman Catholic countries,— 


** On Christmas eve the bells were rung, 
On Christmas eve the mass was sung ; 
That only night in all the year 
Saw the stoled priest his chalice rear,’’— 


Judea. Among the reasons that influenced the fixing of|as, amid the music, lights, and incense, the vast crowd of 
the date was that most of the Oriental nations regarded | worshipers knelt at midnight before the altar. It is a super- 


the winter solstice as the beginning of the renewed life|stition, still believed by the more ignorant, that all ani- 
mals, in their stables, fall upon their knees at the same hour. 


In the north countries, the Danes eelebrated the eve 


celebrated the season with great feasts. The latter held|with dancing, feasting, and music, while the pine trees 
their Yule-feast during the twelve nights reaching from|which had been heaped high upon the hearth sent out a 
blaze of light. 


In Germany, the day has been kept as a festival from 


, : ra earliest times, when the yule log was burned to commem- 
The Church early introduced “manger songs” and orate the return of the “ fiery sun-wheel,”’ and to honor 


their deities, whose personal movements the Germans be- 


ieved themselves able to trace at this season. The yule 
og still burns upon the hearth, but not now in honor of 


In no country were the festivities carried on with more 


spirit than in “ Merrie England,” where, for a long time, 
at court and in the houses of the wealthy, the revels were 
presided over by the ‘“‘ Lord of Misrule,” whose office was 
abolished by Parliament in 1555. . 


*‘ The halls were all with holly crowned, 
A summer green hung everywhere,”’ 


and after the usual devotions were over, on Christmas 
Christmas carols are sung on Christmas Eve as well as night,— 
on the morning of Christmas day. This custom of sing- 


** The fire with well-dried logs supplied 
Went roaring up the chimney wide 
The huge ball table’s oaken face, 
Serubbed till it shone the day to grace, 
Bore then upon its massive board 
No mark to part the squire and lord. 
Then round the merry wassail bowl, 
Garnished with ribbons, blithe did trowl, 
And the huge sirloin steamed on high, 
Plum pudding, hare, and savory pie.”’ 


Later in the evening,— 
‘** There came the merry maskers in.’’ 


In one of Ben Jonson’s masques for the court, early in 


the seventeenth century, Old Christmas led the way, to 


he sound of the drum, in high-crowned hat, close doublet, 


long stockings, little ruffs, and white shoes, wearing a 
long, thin beard, and carrying a truncheon. He was fol- 
lowed by a long train of children and servitors; among 

—Thomas Miller, \them Misrule, in a velvet cap with a sprig, a short cloak, 
It was in the days of Uzziah, king of Judah, that Isaiah and great yellow ruffs, accompanied by a torch-bearer, 
carrying a rope, cheese, and basket; Carol, in a long, 
tawny coat, a red cap, and having at his girdle a flute ; 
his torch-bearer carried a song-book open. 


The Puritans disapproved of these revels as not only 


undignified, bnt irreverent, and violently opposed them. 
We find a hint of this in an invitation sent out in the 


which, from its seat beside the Tiber, planted its feet in|™iddle of the seventeenth century : 


** Come hither Christmas day and dine, 
We'll mix sobriety with wine, 
And easy mirth with thoughts divine. 
We Christians think it holiday, 
hn it no sin to feast or play ; 
Others in spite may fast or pray.’’ 
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They even reckoned it among the sins, which would one 
day bring a fearful judgment on the land, that the court 
of sessions took a vacation in the last week of December. 
But that feeling of bigotry and superstition at length 
burned itself out, and though Christmas mirth is less bois- 
rerous than in the olden time, the day is everywhere ob- 
served with festivity, for all recognize that holiday may 


still be holy-day. 


**T heard the bells on Christmas day, 

Their old familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 

The words repeat, 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 
And thought how as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along 

The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good will to men.’’ 


A PLEA FOR MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 


BY HARRIET P. NORTH. 


Listen, O ye school teachers and superintendents! lend 
anear! Ye progressive educators, who test new books 
and methods, and ye believers in object lessons, who stand 
where children crowd the gateways of learning, and give 
the forming impulse to the next generation, hear! for 
there is a note of complaint sounding among your praises. 
In college and seminary, in high school and academy, 
they are saying, ‘* These scholars have not studied men- 
tal avithmetie enough.” 

Algebra teachers are toiling to drag classes through 
problems that are not very hard, and everywhere they 
will tell you that, in equations and mechanical processes, 
the pupils are bright enough, but they do not act as if 
they had ever learned to think! Doesn’t the trouble 
spring from a neglect of mental arithmetic? We have 
addition and multiplication cards, and all sorts of contriv- 
ances for demonstrating the science of numbers to the 
eye and smoothing the mathematical path, which is well, 
toa degree. Buta child may be quick and accurate in 
counting objects before his eyes, and yet find it impossible 
to tell how many pounds of coffee a man has left who lost 
seven of the nineteen he bought. Or, he may be an ex- 
pert in fraetional processes on his slate, and stumble over 
the problem, * A pole is two thirds under water, and four 
feet out: how long is the pole?” If little children learned 
to think out for themselves such questions as these till 
they were able to master difficult ones like this,—‘ A man 
being asked how many sheep he had, answered, that if 
he had as many more, one half as many more, aud two 
and a half sheep, he should have a hundred : how many 
had he ?””—they would not find algebra problems such im- 
passable deeps, nor be incapable of forming their own 
opinions when they come to study political economy and 
psychology. 

But some one may say, “O, well, a child can learn 
to think without studying mental arithmetic.”” Of course 
he can; but what other study will teach him half so well 
to concentrate his thoughts, will give him so much and 
such frequent practice in thinking ? 

Said an experienced teacher the other day, ‘ Looking 
back over an education received in exceptionally good 
schools, there was no part of it so valuable as my training 
in Colburn’s First Lessons before I was nine years old,” 
and there are many to offer the same testimony. 

One has only to read the papers to realize that our 
country needs thinking men. Read the stump speeches 
before election. Ifa popular audience had been well 
grounded as children in mental arithmetic, they would 
have gained too much discrimination to applaud and be- 
lieve the half-truths and sophistries and claptrap which 
the political orator (?) has to offer. 

It is not a far-fetched conclusion that morals are taught 
by numbers, and that we must truly educate the children 
to save the state. O, then, shut up your illustrated 
arithmetics, put away your slates and blocks and balls 
and sectional circles, for a little while every day, and 
teach the boys and girls to think! 


— O merry bells of Christmas-tide, 
How many hearts are singing 
The happy song of that dear love . 
Which you are gayly ringing! 
Then ring, ring, ring! nor weary grow 
Of jubilates telling ; 
For hearts are keeping time with you 


1 peace good-will are dwelling, 
Where D. Brine, 


THAT DULL BOY.* 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


CHAPTER XI.— LEAVING THE PROFESSION. 
“ There is a mistaken zeal in polities, as well as in religion.” 


—Junius. 
“ His zeal 
None seconded, as out of season judged, 
As singular or rash.”’—Milton. 


Few men entered the teaching profession twenty-five years ago 
with any intention of remaining in it. And yet multitudes of them 
are still teaching and wondering why it is; some have left the ranks, 
and the wonder with those remaining is how the others left. 

Of the four young men to whom we introduced our readers in the 
opening of the story, two left the profession, as we saw,—one for 
polities, the other for literature. And that we may follow the for- 
tunes of Winthrop more intelligently, it is better that we glance at 
the career of one of his chums in and out of the profession. 

Rowe, to-day, is a successful politico-statesman in the United 
States Senate, and one of the leaders of the long-time successful 
party; the same whom we saw in the Arborville Normal School,— 
full of fun and frolic, sense and nonsense; the same who avowed 
his purpose to teach and stick to teaching, if he could get where it 
would pay him sixty dollars a month. He was peculiarly gifted in 
those ways which assured success twenty-five years ago. The first 
autumn he was in a quiet country school; the next winter he taught 
the best school in the town; and in the spring was elected to the 
mastership of a yearly school at Oakdale, within thirty miles of 
Boston. The next autumn he took charge of a grammar school 
within ten miles of Boston, at a salary so much above his highest 
expectations that his father seriously urged him to decline to accept 
more than one half the price offered, on the ground that it wasn’t 
possible for so young a man, without a college education, to earn so 
much money. 

A teacher's security twenty years ago, in the average district, 
depended upon his attachments and affiliations out of school. There 
was scarcely a test of success other than this, and no principle of 
good teaching that could discount a man popular in the community, 
and none that could sustain bim when unpopular. 

Rowe’s spirit, jollity, and exuberant good natare made him a 
universal favorite. While he was not naturally religious, he took 
an active part in local church affairs from the social side, and was 
at the fore-front in all society and town matters. He was never 
an extremist, and was never on the fence. He had no more natu- 
ral affiliation with the conservative than with the radical wing. 
He always had an eye for success, and had no great respect for any 
man whose estimate of the wisdom of his course depended upon bis 
confidence that he and God were a majority. On the other hand, 
he would never follow public sentiment along any line that Le be- 
lieved to be wrong. He believed it was easier to lead the public 
sympathetically, than to drive them frantically. 

He had a way of reading the logic of events passed, and from 
them foreseeing the logic of events to come. The present was of 
no account to him in great matters, except as alink between a long 
past and a more important future. It made-no difference where 
he was or what he did, his habit of mind led him to be indifferent 
to the present except in its relations. And yet his social tact was 
such that the public estimate of him was as of a man who lived al- 
ways for the present. 

He also had the rare good sense and self-command not to entangle 
himself sentimentally, having, most fortunately, a sufficient affec- 
tionate aspiration elsewhere to enable him to give the impression 
that he was not at liberty to concentrate his attention on any local 
friend, but not so much as to prevent his being just interesting 
enough in several homes to make them wonder if, at some future 
time, he might not center his affections where his professional inter- 
ests were. Thus, year after year went by, and his hold of the com- 
munity, young and old, rich and poor, strengthened itself, until it 
is safe to say that neither he nor any one in the town could conceive 
of his ever leaving his work and friends. Bat in the hour of his 
greatest security it would have been well for him to have hung in 
his schoolroom, ‘‘ Let him who thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall.”’ 

The State of Massachusetts had had a prohibitory law on its 
statute books for many years, poorly executed to be sure, but sus- 
ceptible of great good through enforcement. But those who as- 
sumed the privilege of dictation in political temperance interests, in- 
stead of fortifying the law by broadening favorable public senti- 
ment and judicious and emphatic execution, were making it daily 
more unpopular by erratic, often inconsistent, enforcement. 

Rowe was the first man in the town, one of the first in the state, 
to sense the tendency of the public mind which was ripening for the 
P. L. L. movement that eventually swept all prohibitory laws from 
the statute books. He attended one of the characteristic mass 
temperance meetings of the times, in a country town a few miles 
removed. It was the first meeting of the kind he had ever at- 
tended, and he went simply because he felt that, unless wise coun- 
sels prevailed, the cause would be set back many years. 

This was a peculiarly unfortanate convention for him to attend. 
It was in a country town, and the first speaker spent half an hour 
in a tirade against sweet cider, which he denounced as “‘a thousand 
times worse than rum,”’ declaring that the law on the statute books 
was a barren victory unless there was a penalty for selling apples 
to the cider mill. The next speaker was a woman, who spent as 
much time in proving that Jamaica ginger was a greater foe to hu- 
manity than rum, gin, and brandy combined. Rowe did not appre- 
ciate the fierceness of their fanatical tendency, and was weak 
enough to suspect himself capable of successfully challenging the 
radical supremacy of the hour. He arose and ventured to suggesi 
that he was not responsible for the sentiments of those that had 
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gone before, and it would be well for them to keep an eye on 
broadening and intensifying public sentiment in favor of the prin- 
ciples of total abstinence on the one hand, and the enforcement of 
the law on the other. It was a very mild speech, but when he 
took his seat, half a dozen men and women sprang to their feet 
and, one after another, with semi-tragic gesticulations, denounced 
him as afraid to say his soul was his own because he held a salaried 
position, saying that they'd never yet found a schoolmaster who 
wasn’t owned, body and soul, by the ram-power working through 
political channels. He went home that night a wiser man, but more 
resolved than ever to rescue the cause from such leaders. 

It was not long before the famous P. L. L. movement was 
launched upon the citizens, and he took a quiet part in trying to 
stem the tide of evil. In the senatorial field the work was difficult, 
The P. L. L. managers had taken as their candidate a very de- 
vout churchman, a man whom they only asked to pledge himself to 
vote for the repeal of the prohibitory law. In a quiet way Rowe 
joined a few others in canvassing the field for a man with whom 
success was possible. As a delegate to the convention he came to 
the front. There were those who wanted to put a clergyman of 
the rankest temperance principles in nomination, but he succeeded 
in commanding so much of a following as to secure the nomination 
of a farmer of high repute, who had every element necessary to 
command success. In the representative district he helped to se- 
cure the nomination of the leading grocer in the town, a thoroughly 
popular man. But when election day came, Rowe was not a little 
ruffled to find a bolting ticket in the field for both senator and rep- 
resentative, on the ground that the grocer sold Jamaica ginger, and 
the farmer had sold apples to a man who made cider for vinegar, 
The size of the rebellious vote was not large, though noisy, and his 
efforts to dissuade them from their course led him to see at once 
that their whole motive in the movement was one of personal oppo- 
sition to himself. But no one of these injudicious men for a 
moment aecepted any part of the responsibility of defeat, but ma- 
ligned Rowe, and those like him, who had been the means of win- 
ning success in many localities. The opposition to Rowe was out- 
spoken, but he laughed at their enmity and went on quietly with 
his work. It was not long, however, before he discovered that 
there was no limit to their ferocity, and even the temperance lodge 
to which he belonged passed a vote of censure for having advocated 
the election of men who sold Jamaica ginger and furnished apples 
to thé cider mill. 

By strange mischance one of the nine men on the school board 
was inclined to fanaticism, and he was remonstrated with and ad- 
vised, in the future, to have no part in any public movement, A\l- 
though indignant, he looked upon it as a joke, and informed him 
that he was a man before he was a teacher, that he should be manly 
about everything, and should never take any part in political move- 
ments except where great moral questions were at stake. He told 
him that was just the trouble, that he was on the immoral side of a 
great moral question. 

At the meeting of the school board in July following, there were 
two votes against him in the sub-committee, the other being by the 
brother of a wholesale liquor-dealer in the city, and it was only 
by breach of official courtesy that the full board elected him, with 
but these two dissenting votes, over their adverse report. He was 
so thoroughly outraged by the treatment received at the hands of 
the sub-committee that he te ndered his resignation and took a sol- 
emn oath never to teach school another day until there was some 
protection against such treatment; until there was such tenure-of- 
office as to give a man some claim toa position in which his success 
is unquestioned. Determined not to be driven from the town, he 
remained and entered upon the study of law. 

Publie indignation knew no bounds, and the following November 
both political parties put him in nomination for the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and there were not ten opposing votes in the town, It 
was such a victory as had never before been known. But he was 
out of his school, another man was in it, and Rowe would not have 
returned to it if he could. The next year he was sent to the State 
Senate where he served three years, and would have been sent to 
Congress but for his decision to settle in the West. There his love 
of public life, and tact in it, gave him great influence. He was 
early sent to Congress, was afterward Governor, and then United 
States Senator. His good judgment and devotion to great princi- 
ples have enabled him to be of service to his country in several 
trying periods. 

He looks back upon his teaching days as upon a dream ; though he 
remembers many things about them with pleasure, he finds it im- 
possible to view the profession with the respect with which most 
men view it, for he cannot dissociate the injustice done him from 
the profession, as such, and looks upon every man in it as in a cer- 
tain sense at the mercy of those who choose for any cause to differ 
with him ; and he has the feeling that any man who succeeds in the 
profession, permanently, is under the suspicion of suppressing his 
convictions on great questions. 

Out of his meeting with Winthrop and Zealand at Chicago, last 
summer, there is brewing a plan for some national effort to lend 
dignity and security to the most important profession in the nation, 
through concerted action on the part of public men in all other pro- 


fessional and official circles. 
{To be continued.] 


— Intellectual progress is of necessity from the concrete to the 
abstract. less of this, highly abstract subjects, such as gram- 
mar, which should come quite late, are begun quite early. — Spencer. 

— The poet Campbell said that ‘ta man accustomed to work was 
equal to any achievement he resolved on, and that, for himself, ne- 
cessity, not inspiration, was the prompter of his muse.’’— Emerson. 

— Honor te the true man ever who takes his life in his hands, 
and at all hazards, speaks the word which is given him to utter, 
whether men will bear or forbear, whether the end thereof is to be 
praise or censure, gratitude or hatred.— John Whittier, 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 
Gems! Gems! Have your pupils learn gems. 


One of the best combinations of spelling arts that we 
have yet seen was in Newport, R. I., where there was 
just enough oral spelling to have the ear help the eye. 
Every word was written afterward in columns from dic- 
tation, and as a third exercise on the same words each 
was used in a good English sentence. As a language 
lesson it is one of the best, and as a spelling lesson the 
results showed it to be highly effective. 


WE saw a bit of brilliant teaching in a Pittsburgh 
school, recently, by an undemonstrative teacher who 
had the knack and the courage to keep a dull boy 
on his feet until he was self-possessed, and not only 
thoroughly understood the subject, but saw it clearly 
enough to make an intelligent statement of what he 
learned of it. We have seen many teachers do this, but 
she did it in such a way as to hold the attention of others, 
and be teaching them the new phases of the subject, giv- 
ing them new hints. This is high art, the emphasis of 
the dull boy without wasting the time of the brighter 
pupils. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. —(XI.)* 


BY ARTHUR ¢. BOYDEN, A. M., BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Section VI. — THe Common Compounps OF THE 
NON-METALLIC ELEMENTs. 


1. Water: H,0O. 

Supplies.—Zine, H2SO,, ice, ammonia oxalate, lime water, salt, 
silver nitrate, iron sulphate (copperas), potassic ferrocyanide (yel- 
low prussiate of potash), ammonia, Nessler’s solution (see chemis- 
try), soap, powdered charcoal, borax, sawdust, meat. 

Exp. 59. Composition: Make some hydrogen in a 
test-tube (Exp. 53), hold the mouth of a dry test-tube 
over this and collect the gas; apply a lighted match to 
the second tube held mouth down. Observe what forms 
on the sides of the tube. Jnfer what has united with the 
H. What does this experiment teach ? 

Exp. 60. (Teacher's Exp.) — Electrolysis of water. 
What does this experiment teach in addition to Exp. 60? 

Exp. 61.—Properties: Examine a dish of pure water, 
either distilled water or filtered ice water. Observe the 
color, transparency, and taste. 

Exp. 62.—Foreign Matter in Well Water: Add a few 
drops of ammonia oxalate (NH,).Ox, to water containing 
lime, CaO,H,. Observe the color that forms. Jnfer the 
reaction, and the name of the substance that colors the 
water. Add (NH,).Ox to pure ice water and then to 
ordinary well water. Observe the effect in each. Infer 
what these experiments teach. 

Exp. 63.—Dissolve a very small grain of salt (NaCl) 
in the pure water, add to the solution two or three drops 
of silver nitrate (AgNO,). Odserve the color that forms. 
Infer the reaction and the name of the substance that 
colors the solution. Add AgNO, to the pare water and 
to the well water. Observe the effect on each. Infer 
another substance in well water. 

Exp. 64.—Add one drop of iron sulphate (FeSO,) to 
one half test-iube of pure water, add to this a few drops 
potassic ferrocyanide (K,FeCy;). Observe the color 
that forms. Add some of the cyanide to pure water and 
to well water. Observe the effect on each. IJnfer what 
third substance is in well water. 

Exp. 65.—Organic Impurities (ammonia): Add one 
drop of dilute ammonia (NH,OH) to one half test-tube 
pure water, to this add Nessler’s solution, drop by drop 
through the pipette as long as coloration takes place. 
Observe the color that forms. Add Nessler’s solution in 
the same manner to pure water and to some impure water 
that has been distilled. Observe the effect on each. 

Exp. 66.—Hardness of Water: Mix soap with lime 
water and with water from ice or rain, shake thoroughly, 
allow each to stand two or three minutes. Observe on 
which is the better permanent froth. Rub some of each 
between the fingers. Observe the difference in feeling. 

Infer what makes water “ hard.” 

Exp. 67.—Filter lime water through charcoal. Ob- 
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serve the taste before and after filtering. Boil lime water 
for some little time. Observe what collects on the sides 
of the test-tube. Jnfer the means of making hard water 
soft.” 

Exp. 68.—Occurrence : Heat a bit of borax in a dry 
test-tube. Odserve the change in the borax and also what 
collects on the sides of the test-tube. Jnjfer the reason 
for the change. Heat some sawdust in a spoon over 
which is inverted a dry bottle. Heat in similar manner 
a bit of beef. Breathe on a dry glass. Make the obser- 
vations in each case. What do these experiments teach ? 

Recitation Work. 
State the composition of water. 
State the forms and properties of water. 
State the foreign substances usually in well water, the 
proof of their presence, and the means of separating 
them ; the test for organic impurities. 
State the occurrence of water in natural substances. 


QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND REFERENCE. 


51. What is the difference between vapor and steam ? (Diction- 
ary, Eliot & Storer, chapter 4.) 

52. What is dew? frost? fog? cloud? rain? hail? snow ? 
What is the difference between white and black frost? (Physical 
Geography.) 

53. How do salt, lime, and iron get into well water? Of what 
use is each in the human system ? (Chemistry.) 

54. How do organic impurities get into well water? What are 
the remedies ? 

55. Why does boiling make hard water soft? Why does adding 
soda or borax ? 

56. Why does water put out fire ? 

57. Why is water used asa drink ? Give three or four reasons. 
Consult Johnston’s Chemistry of Common Life, and files of Pop- 
ular Science News and Scientific American, Many schools and 
most public libraries have these files, to the indexes of which pupils 
should be directed. Also consult any encyclopedia under the head- 
ing ‘‘ Water.”’ Keep careful notes of the original work. 


TEACHING OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION.—(IL.) 


BY ERNEST W. HUFFCUT, 
Instructor in Rhetoric and Composition in Cornell University. 


Having thus pointed out the true relation of composi- 
tion to the other branches taught in our schools, and hav- 
ing shown, in a general way, the necessity of adapting 
the work to the ability of the student, we have next to 
consider more specifically some of the methods to be em- 
ployed in conducting an exercise in this subject. Let us 
start fairly at the beginning, and take up, step by step, 
the processes of a teacher’s share in the preparation of an 
essay. 

First, then, as to the choice of a subject. Many teach- 
ers leave this entirely to the pupil, but not, I think, wisely. 
It is sometimes wise to leave the choice to the pupil 
within certain clearly defined limits, but even this should 
be the exception rather than the rule. If the student be 
given the responsibility too often, it will soon be found 
that he is either grappling with subjects tuo strong for 
him, or else is quietly availing himself of some question- 
able assistance. I remember, for instance, a young stu- 
dent whose first essay of three octavo pages was entitled 
“Pre-historic America.” Other examples of this pre- 
cocity in the choice of a subject might easily be given. 
It is to be regretted that there is not an equal number of 
examples of precocity in the treatinent of subjects. 

The teacher, having convinced himself of the necessity 
of seleeting subjects for the class, has the less easy task of 
deciding what subjects to choose. Here he must exercise 
great tact and reasonable good sense, for a mistake at the 
outset may prove fatal to the value of the whole exercise. 
From what has already been said, teachers will see the 
necessity of breaking away from the traditions which have 
clung to this work for so many years. Every schoolboy 
has written his essay on the virtues, and every schoolgirl 
has filled her allotted number of pages with vague gener- 
alities regarding “Sunshine and Shadow.” Consign all 
such subjects to the limbo of Dr. Quackenbos’s Rhetoric. 
If you doubt that that is the proper place for them, read 
his list of 566 subjects for essays, among which one finds 
such as Spri.g, Peace, War, Death, Life, Anger, Astron 
omy, Jealousy, Conscience and Law, Earth’s Benefactors, 
The Stoic Philosophy, The Comparative Influence of In- 
dividuals and Learned Societies in Forming Literary 
Character in a Nation, and finally, as if neither this world 


imagination of a schoolboy, the learned doctor seriously 
announces as a suitable subject for classroom use, The 
Immortality of the Soul. We cannot avoid a little dis- 
appointment at not finding something about the Kantian 
Philosophy, Esoteric Buddhism, or Transcendental Phys- 
ies ; but perhaps these omissions are compensated for by 
the inclusion of the subjects, Mesmerism, Psychology, 
and Spiritualism. 

The teacher of composition should studiously avoid all 
such subjects as these, and be careful to select something 
in which the pupil will be interested. Let it be a subject 
about which he knows something. Let it be specific, con- 
crete, not too broad in its scope, and capable of simple 
and direct treatment. 


ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. — (II.)* 


BY A. H. KELLEY, BOSTON. 


The noon hour being fixed by true time, the elevation 
of the sun can easily be learned. The instruments 
needed for the experiment are a pointed stick and a mal- 
let. A short time before the noon hour is reached the 
stick should be driven into the ground in a vertical posi- 
tion, two feet or more being above ground. 

At noon, as nearly as can be learned, the length of the 
stick and the length of its shadow should be measured. 
Every member of the class should record these measure- 
ments, together with the date of observation. Similar 
experiments should be made and recorded at intervals of 
every few days, until it is apparent to every member of 
the class that the length of the shadow is constantly vary- 
ing, while the length of the stick is fixed. 

All will see at once that the sun can be seen exactly 

over the top of the stick, if the eye of the observer is 
placed at the end of the shadow furthest from the stick. 
The end of the shadow thus becomes the point of obser- 
vation from which the height of the sun can be 
measured. 
The rest of the work with stick and shadow can be 
done in the schoolroom. Draw a vertical line upon the 
blackboard to represent the stick, and a horizontal line 
at its base to represent the shadow. When first drawn 
upon the board, the line representing the stick may be 
two feet long, that representing the shadow eighteen 
inches long. 

The observations having proved to all that the shadow 
has lengthened, while the stick has been uniform in length, 
it is well to compare the first observation with one 
taken some weeks later. There is then placed upon the 
board a vertical line for the stickS two feet long, and a 
horizontal line for the shadow eighteen inches long. To 
be compared with these, two other lines,—one vertical, the 
other horizontal,—are drawn, two feet and two feet and 
four inches long, respectively. 


A D 


13347 
13347 


18 INCHES. 2 Feet 4IncHEs 


Let Fig. 1 and Fig. 2 represent these lines, a) and de 
representing the stick, bc and ef the shadows, and ¢ and f 
the position of the eye of the observer of the sun. It be- 
comes at once apparent that the angles ach and d +- e 
measure the height of the sun above the horizon, and that 
the angle adc is greater than the angle a/e. 

The pupils have now proved to themselves that the sun 
is moving away from their zenith, and crosses the me- 
ridian further from it at each successive observation. 
Nothing is said to the class about the meridian, as it is 
best to teach one thing at a time, and that one thing is 
the movement of the sun from the zenith toward the ho- 
rizon atnoon. ‘These observations of the sun at noon can 
be compared by the pupils with those taken at its rising 
and setting. They then see that the visible path of the 
sun is constantly changing, and, during the autumn 


nor the limits of time could confine the knowledge and 
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months, while these experiments have been progressing, 
that this path is a gradually diminishing arc of the same 
great cirele, the horizon being the constant chord below 
which the ends of the are continue to sink. 

This can be forcibly illustrated by the teacher with a 
common driving hoop borrowed from a pupil. The hoop 
represents the entire path of the sun. A string fastened 
across the hoop will show the division of this path by the 
horizon, the part above the string being the visible path, 
that below, the invisible. 

Now let the teacher stand behind his desk and hold the 
visible path of the sun above it, in view of the class, hav- 
ing the invisible concealed by the desk. On the side of 
the desk mark the points of contact of the hoop. These 
points will represent the rising and setting points of the 
the sun, as first observed by the class. Now tie another 
string across the hoop above the former, repeat the exper- 
iment, and it becomes evident that the later rising and 
setting points, as marked on the desk, are nearer together 
than the former. Our desk, as our horizon, has subtended 
two ares of the same circle, the second smaller than the 
first. From this we infer that the path of the sun has not 
changed, but that a smaller portion of it is visible at the 
time of our last observation. 


LESSONS IN UNNATURAL HISTORY. 


BY F. W. 


STAEBNER, 


Suggestions. 


In the preparation of similar lessons, the teacher should lay under 
contribution, cireus bills, newspaper items, and all other trustworthy 
sources of information. No specimens are necessary. Write the 
name of the animal upon the board. This is every way as 
good, and saves time. Dwell especially on the moral quali- 
ties of the animal. If you don’t know of any, invent some. For 
example, be sure to bring out strongly the thieving propensities of 


the erow. Never mind his usefulness. He is black. ‘That is 
enough for you. Besides, the traditions of mankind need to be 
vindicated. 


Lesson I.—The Gorilla. 


The derivation of this name is unknown. It is probably an ono- 
matopeia. (State this clearly to the children, It will interest them. ) 
The animal was invented by Du Chaillu, (Drill the pupils thoroughly 
on the pronunciation of Dn Chaillu.) Call attention again to the 
word gorilla. Lead them to see from this that the animal is an ape. 
Tell them, an anthropomorphic ape; and further, that it belongs 
to the Branch Vertebrata, Class Mammalia, Order (Quadrumana 
(or, according to the newer classification, Primates), Family Simiid, 
Genus Gorilla, and Species Savagei. Then tell them that, accord- 
ing to the theological conception of the Darwinian theory, this is the 
animal from which man is descended, and that observers report that 
the gorilla has ever since been beating bis breast and uttering loud 
cries over the descent of his decendants. As nothing is known of its 
habits, any little newspaper anecdote you can find to read to them 
may be ahelp. In captivity, its chief amusement consists in bending 
gunbarrels and tying into knots the iron bars of its cage. 

Now, to see that the lesson is understood, ask a few intelligent 
Begin,— *‘ What is the gorilla ?’’ (The pupils should 
be prepared to give the classification.) ‘‘ Who is Du Chaillu ?”’ 
‘*From whom is Du Chaillu descended ?’’? (Be careful to use 
whom, not who.) You can readily add to these questions any num- 
ber of equal value. After this outline of the plan to be pursued, 
the teacher, as well as the pupil, will be prepared to profit by the 
succeeding lessons. 


questions. 


Lesson IL—The Opossum. 


The name of this animal is plainly of Celtic origin, and would 
indicate either that it was originally brought from Ireland, or else 
that the early inhabitants of America were Irish. (Do not miss 
this chance of showing what a blessing etymology is, and how much 
may be learned from a careful study of words.) 

He is remarkable as being the only animal that is five-handed. 
He possesses a prehensile tail, which he is always ready to unfold 
and with which he ean pick up his living or climb up the tallest 
tree. His moral nature is rather low. He is of a grasping disposi- 
tion and might justly be called a professional mendicant, for he always 
carries his pouch with him and depends upon his tail for support ; 
but he never goes begging when there is a darkey around. ‘This is 
strange, because in habits he is carnivorous and his food consists 
chiefly of negroes. He belongs to the family Didelphidide. 


Lesson IIL— The Toad. 


The name of this animal affords us another fine study in words, 
it being a compound of the English and the Latin, the first half in 
English being the literal equivalent of the second half in Latin, and 
the whole translated, shows us that it is the original ‘* too-too.” 
The toad is four-toed in front and five-toed behind, and, as a whole, 
is generally found in a hole. It is voiceless except in the spring, 
but never bears a tail after reaching years of discretion. It is 
poisonous, as is well known, but has in its head a precious jewel. 
Careful search has thus far failed to reveal the jewel,—and the 
poison as well,—but this is undoubtedly because men have investi- 
gated the animal instead of Shakespeare. It can exist for a long 
time imprisoned in an air-tight eayity in solid stone, and if it could be 


put into a perfect vacuum, would probably last forever,—as the 
stories about it will. 


Lesson IV.—The Elephant. 


The elephant is a four-footed quadruped, large for his dimen- 
sions. In fact he is the greatest beast known. To be more aceu- 
rate, he averages about the size of an ordinary three-story house, as 
any cireus poster will show. His skin is wrinkled to allow for con- 
traction by the cold, and is so thiek that a ten-inch gun makes no 
impression on it. In his native country it is sawn up into planks 
and used to construct bridges. The most wonderful thing about the 
elephant, however, is his trunk. To this, he has so close an attach- 
ment that he is never seen without it, and it is the only kind that 
utterly defies the baggage-smasher. With it he can pick up a pin 
or delay a railroad train. He is the most sagacious of all animals, 
and can be taught to do the chores, build rail fences,—driving all 
the nails,—put children to bed, milk the cows, and carry trunks 
other than his own to the station. In India, in the rainy season he 
is employed to wash windows and sprinkle the roads by taking up 
the water in his trunk. Male elephants are also used to carry and 
bring letters to and from the post-office. In captivity, his food 
consists chiefly of peanuts and cookies. 


SHALL OUR BOYS USE TOBACCO? 


BY NATHL, T, ALLEN, WEST NEWTON, MASS, 


It is the unanimous testimony of eminent physicians in this and 
other countries that the use of tobacco in any form is injurious to 
youth. 

Physically, in impeding growth and a sound, healthy develop- 
ment, of which there is ample and overwhelming proof. 

Mentally, by impairing brain power, as seen in loss of memory 
and mental grasp, inability to concentrate thought and hold the 
mind consecutively to any subject. 

Morally, its influence is to weaken the will-power and to gradually 
destroy the finer moral traits and sensibilities. A lad addicted 


to the use of tobacco is more readily led astray, he shuns the socie- 
ty of the refined and good ; of ladies, even of his sisters and mother ; 
in fact, as its first use is in direct opposition to his parents’ wishes and 
commands, he almost invariably ins by deception in act, which 
often leads to falsehood in words. ‘Teachers frequently find its in 
fluence more demoralizing than that of any other practice among 
theirlads. The late superintendent of the Westboro Reform School 
asserts that the use of tobacco by the lads under his charge caused 
more trouble than any other one thing. Even at the Woman’s 
Prison at Sherborn its use by the inmates is the source of great de- 
moralization. 

Tobacco directly tempts to the use of spirituous liquors. It has 
been shown, that of one hundred students in our colleges, there is a 
larger number of those who drink liquors but do not use tobacco, 
than of those who use tobacco and do not drink liquors This prob- 
ably is due to the fact that tobacco develops an unnatural thirst. It 
also lowers the moral tone and diminishes the will power. 

Teachers and professors in schools and colleges see its ill effects, 
and are unanimous in condemning its use with those under 18 or 20 
years of age. Mothers universally dread its effect upon their sons, 
and exert every influence within their power to deter from its use. 
The writer has never met one among the thousand fathers who have 
conferred with him concerning their sons, who was not strongly op- 
posed to his son’s use of the weed while a student in school, even 
though, as was often the case, an habitual user of the same hin self. 

In Germany, stringent laws have been enacted and rigidly en- 
forced, prohibiting its use by those under 18 years of ags. In France 
it was actually found in the great Ecole Polytechnique that a 
comparison made between the smokers and non-smokers showed 
that the non-smokers took the highest rank in every grade, and 
further, that the smokers continually lost grade; and in |Stl, the 
Minister of Public Instruction in France, accordingly, issued a cir- 
cular forbidding the use of tobacco by students in the public schools. 
For similar reasons, at our two government schools, the Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis and the Military Academy at West Point, the use 
of tobacco by the cadets is prohibited. 

With our greater laxity in restraining individual freedom, even 
the freedom to injure themselves, their families, and the community, 
it was long feared that our legislators would not enact laws even 
against the use of alcoholic liquors or of tobacco with the young. 
(For it is not contended that a temperate use of tobacco is neces- 
sarily injurious to the adult.) Alcohol, however, is so directly the 
cause of crime even of the most hideous kind, that laws have long 
since been enacted, punishing both the vender and the ove who 
drinks to drunkenness. Parents, teachers, and friends of youth 
have long desired the enactment of laws prohibiting the sale to, and 
use of, tobacco by youth, It remained for the noble efforts of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Massachusetts to 
achieve this beneficial result through the numerously signed petitions 
from all portions of our state, influencing the legislature to enact 
the desired law. 

The following is the Act : 


An Act to prohibit the sale or gift of tobacco to persons under 
sixteen years of age. . ; 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General 
Court assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows: 

Src. 1.—No person shall sell any cigarette, snuff, or tobacco in any 
of its forms, to any person under sixteen years of age. . 

Sec. 2.—No person other than the minor’s parent or guardian shall 
give _ cigarettes, snuff, or tobacco, in any of its forms, to any person 
under sixteen years of age. 

SEc. pone = person violating an 
shall be punished by a fine not exce 
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of the provisions of this Act 
ing fifty dollars. 


It is one thing to secure the enactment of salutary laws, and quite 
another to insure their enforcement. The Legislature has per- 
formed the first part. It remains for the executive officers of the 
state, the police and constables of cities and towns, assisted and sus- 
tained by public opinion, to put the law in successful operation. 

‘Let us all join in aiding the enforcement of this salutary law, by 
moral influence when possible, by legal if necessary, and thus do our 
part to uplift and improve the rising and succeeding generations. 


— Daily are men induced to aid in carrying out inventions which 
a mere tyro in science could show to be futile. Scarcely a locality 
but has its history of fortunes thrown away over some impossible 
project.—Herbert Spencer. 

— I never could believe that a man who did not find God in 
other places as well asin the Bible, ever found Him there at all,— 
George Macdonald, 


FACTS. 


WORDS. 


Pyrites—py-ti tes. 

Tribunal —tri-bu‘nal. 

Suite—swét, not siit. 

Nape—nip, not nap. 

Rise (n)—tis, not riz. 

Used—yized, not yiist. 

Troth—troth, not trdth. 

Tenet—ten ‘et, not te’net. 

Plagiarism—pla ji-a-rism. 

Terpsichore—terp-sich’o-re. 

Thalia—tha-li’a, not tha‘li-a. 

Ordeal—or'de-al, not or-de‘al. 

Sesame—ses’a-mé, not sesame. 

Photographer—pho-togra-pher. 

Simony—sim’o-ny, not si’mo-ny. 

Research—re-serch’, not re’serch. 

Soprano—so-pra‘no, not so-pran’o. 

Resource—re-source’, not re’source. 

Sacristan—sae’ ris-tan, not sa-cris’tan. 

Telegraphy—te-leg’ ra-fy, not tel’e-graf-y. 

Tragacanth—trag’a-canth, not traj‘a-canth. 

Sardanapalus—sar-dan-a-pa ‘lus, not sar-dan-ap‘a-lus. 

The word ‘* mammock,’’ meaning to ‘‘ tear to pieces,’’ or to “‘ han- 
dle awkwardly,”’ is a css. Nn the late J. R. Bartlett as an 
Americanism ; but it is used by Shakespeare and Milton. 

— Beacon. 


HEBREW GENEALOGY AS A HISTORIC FACTOR, 


Adam was contemporary with eight generations of his descend- 
ants. Noah was contemporary with all of these but two, Seth and 
Enoch. Both Noah and Shem were contemporary with Lamech 
and Methuselah. 

Lamech died five years before the flood, when Noah was 595 
and Shem was 93 years of age, A. M. 1551, and Methuselah 
died four years later, A. M. 1556. 

Moses, born 2443, and dying 2553 A.M., could have had the 
facts of creation fifth hand from Adam ; viz. : 

1. From Adam, aged 950, to Methuselah his contemporary, 243, 
and Lamech, 56 years. 

2. From Methuselah, aged 69, and Lamech, aged 777, to Noah 
his contemporary, 515 years, and Shem, 3 years. 

3. From Shem, aged 600, and Eb: r, 464, to Abram his contempo- 
rary, 150 years, Isaac, 50 yeaaa di Jacob, 15 years. 

4. From Isaac, aged 180, to Jacob his contemporary, 120 years, 
and Levi, 33 years. * 

5. From Levi, aged 137, and Joseph, 110, to Kohath his econtem- 
porary, 112 years, and Amram, 40 years, and Jochobed, the mother 
of Moses. 

Eber, great-grandson, and long contemporary with Shem, outlived 
six generations of his descendents; viz., Peleg, 191 years; Rue, 161 
years ; Nahor, 190 years; Terab, 104 years ; and Abram, 4 years ; and 
was, for some years, the only surviving ancestor of Abram and Isaac, 

Thus traditional history developed in the family of Abram. 

Moses died at the age of 120, A. M. 2553. The age of man 
shortened from that time, and the period known as that of Divine 
Revelation succeeded. ‘The necessity for long overlapping lives no 
longer existed. Earth herself is now surrendering her buried treas- 
ures of fact to confirm the text of the later centuries. 


—Gen. H. B. Carrington, LL.D. 


WHAT TO READ. 


Are you deficient in taste? Read the best English poets, such 
as Thomson, Gray, Goldsmith, Pope, Cowper, Coleridge, Scott, 
and Wordsworth. 

Are you deficient in imagination? Read Milton, Akenside, 
Burke, and Shakespeare. 

Ave you deficient in powers of reasoning ? Read Chillingworth, 
Bacon, and Locke. 

Are you deficient in judgment and good sense in the common 
affairs of life? Read Franklin. 

Are you deficient in sensibility ? Read Goethe and Mackenzie. 

Ave you deficient in political knowledge ? Read Montesquieu, 
the Federalist, Webster, and Calhoun. 

Are you deficient in patriotism ? Read Demosthenes and the 
Life of Washington. 

Are you deficient in conscience ? 


Edwards’ works. 
Are you deficient in anything? Read the Bible. —Exchange, 


Read some of President 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SHOULD I PRONOUNCE?” 


Mr. Editor :—Your answers to my first and second questions, in 
the JouRNAL of Dee. 2 are entirely satisfactory, but I cannot per- 
mit the answer to the third to pass without entering a protest 
against the usage at least, if not against the last clause, of your 
answer. Our language is a noble inheritance, and it becomes us as 
teachers to guard it most jealously against any and every innova- 


tion that tends to weaken its force, impair its euphony, or other- 
wise corrupt it. 

I must not now take your valuable space to discuss the abso- 
lute inseparableness of the parts of the infinitive. ‘The usage under 
consideration, of ‘* sandwiching an adverbial into an English infin- 
itive,’’ which you rightly pronounce “ inelegant,”’’ isa growing one, 
and is most frequently met, according to my observation, in educa- 
tional journals. If the usage in question is grammatically correct, 
—that is, if it is sanctioned bythe ‘‘ usage of the best speakers and 
writers,”’ if it isnot an offence against syntactical concord, we 
must submit, I suppose, whether our ears are ‘‘ split’? or not. 
But I cannot feel that educational literature ought to be found in 
the van. 

Since my note of Nov. 8, I have noticed the following, in ad- 
dition to the exam ple to which your attention was called : 

‘“In all this work there is need to carefully observe,’’ ete. 
— or EpUcATION, Oct. 28, page 274, General direction 
No. 6. 

‘In order to more clearly show these valuable features,’’ ete. 
[Clarence E. Blake, in preface to a recent school book. | 

‘* The only way to tru/y honor his memory,’’ ete. [Speech at the 
Memorial Services in honor of the late John D. Philbrick: Jour- 
NAL OF EDUCATION, Nov. 11, page 309. ] 

‘“* Ifthe best of our thinkers and educated men shall deem ita 
solemn duty to citizenship to actively and practically engage in 
political affairs.’’-—[ resident Cleveland, at the Harvard dinner. } 

Would not every one of these sentences be greatly improved in 
force, elegance, and euphony by the removal of the adverbs from 
their present places and putting them after or before the verbs ? | 
for one do not hesitate to call them, in this respect, incorrect. 


Waterville, Me, Dec. 7, 1886, J. H, HANson, 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, DEC. 16, 1886, 


Wit those connected with teachers’ training classes 
send us an outline of their work ? 


Aut honor to the Jersey City’ Board of Education for 
advancing quite materially the salaries of the teachers. 
It is always a surprise and disappointment when the prino- 
cipals are not proportionately increased in salary, but 
there is no injustice to them when justice is done their 
hard-working assistants. The new schedule is given on 


page 393. 


Feminine CALisTHENICS.—One of the good results of 
“the modern tendency to give girls as good an education 
in books as boys receive is the attention now paid to fem- 
inine calisthenic education. “ Fifty years ago,” says an 
old college graduate, “a student who had not a flat chest 
and a slight cough was rather looked down upon by his 
fellows. Fifty years hence,—who doubts it ?—girls will 
take as much pride in being well as boys doto-day. This 
is not a prophecy of base-ball and cricket clubs for girls, 
though worse things might happen to the race than a gen- 
eral upgrowth of such organizations.” 


Tae growth of art instruction in the public schools is 
as hopefal a sign as the increase of time given to manual 
training. It is true that industrial drawing takes, of ne- 
cessity, more room in the popular course of study than 
any teaching which can be called purely artistic. But 
the development of esthetics is certainly progressing. 
Teachers are awakening to finer perceptions of the influ- 
ence of external beauty in the opening and expanding of 
‘the mental powers. It is a good thing that the rising 
generation is getting a better general hand-training than 
their elders received, but it would not be an advantage to 
these children and young people in their future intellect- 
ual life did they not receive, with technical principles, 
many of the higher principles of harmony which must 
bear fruits of refinement and gentleness in the life. 


PHILANTHROPY is the great factor in modern civiliza- 
tion, and the school, especially the teacher, must be in 
sympathy with the philanthropic activities of the age. 
There is in some quarters a timidity on the part of teach- 
ers in regard to labors for humanity, lest in some way 
they antagonize important officials. If the schools and 
their teachers are afraid to be manly, independent, whole- 
souled, it is a sad commentary on the times in which we 
live. We shall not be misunderstood as counseling any 
action, speech, or thought even, that is injudicious, but 
within the bounds of courtesy and wisdom the teacher 
should have a cordial expression for the works and -work- 
ers in philanthropic lines. We abhor the crank, the 
fanatic, and the superstitious devotee, but there remains 
a wide margin for the activities of the teacher by meth- 
ods that are wholesome, in efforts that are wise, for the 


benefit of the poor, the sick, the plague-cursed of every 
kind. 


Srare SuPERINTENDENT Luce, in his annual report 
before the present legislature, makes a vigorous presenta- 
tion of the evils of the district system, by which the 4,800 
schools are taught by 7,500 teachers. This relic of 
ancient local prejudices is wholly unworthy the state of 
great men and stalwart intellect; and economy as well as 
sound educational principle requires that it be abolished, 
and the memory of its vices speedily forgotten. The 
whole number of children in school decreases regularly in 
the Pine Tree State, largely because of the reigning good 
sense among the people, leading them to withhold their 
children from school until more mature than formerly. 
A movement is on foot, backed by numerous petitions, to 


forbid factories, etc., to employ children who have not 


attended school twenty-four weeks of the year, the present 
limit being seventeen. This raises a practical difficulty, of 
which Supt. Luce takes prompt advantage. The present 
law requires but twenty-one weeks of school, which is as 
much as the average city and town has, and the impro- 
priety of requiring a child to attend school more weeks 
than the town provides a school is apparent. Mr. Luce 
proposes to push for a law requiring that the towns pro- 
vide school privileges for twenty-four weeks, and that ad/ 
children be required to attend the full time, which will 
meet the case of the factories, and all other cases. Maine 
is especially fortunate in the good sense, broad vision, 
pluck, and persistency of the leader of her educational 
interests. 


No phase of the superintendent question is more un- 
certain than that relating to the source of candidates. 
His duties vary so materially in different cities that 
almost all classes of educators come to the front in due 
season. We recall, as we write, superintendents taken 
from college professorships, the heads of normal schools, 
from high and grammar school principals, from educa- 
tional experts, from school committees, from the legal 
and clerical professions, from the ranks of business men. 
The most common method for the leading cities is to 
take a man who has been a superintendent in some lesser 
field. The position from which he is chosen is usually 
determined by the special class of work that the com- 
mittee desire. The most remarkable case of promotion 
to the superintendency is that which has recently occurred 
at Detroit in the election of Prof. William E. Robinson, 
principal of the Bishop Grammar School, where he re- 
ceived a salary of $1600, to the superintendency at a 
salary of $4000. This was a great surprise to the out- 
side public, knowing the national reputation and tested 
qualifications of his competitor. But Mr. Robinson’s 
eleven years of uniform success, his acquaintance with 
the teachers,—many of whom had been his pupils,—his 
strong personal following among the business and profes- 
sional men of the city, led the majority of the Board to 
think there would be less change from the thoroughly 
established supervisory system of his predecessor, in 
which the city was most happy, than from any new man. 
This opens up the main question in all matters of super- 
vision as to whether the thing sought is the quiet develop- 
ment of local plans or the introduction of special super- 
visory art. We confess that the arguments on both sides 
are so strong that it is not easy to speak with confidence 
of the absolute superiority of either principle. We sus- 
pect that one study of the educational problem for the 
next few years will be the best qualifications for me most 
successful supervision of schools. 


SCHOOLROOM LAUGHTER. 


There is teaching and teaching, and one of the arts of 
good work in the schoolroom is to keep the mind active. 
Upon this fact we bave rung many changes, and propose 
to ring many more. There is no phase of school-life more 
deadening than that uniformity of good discipline which 
has a school always in good order, always quiet, stupidly 
quiet. An orator learns the art of creating a smile now 
and then for the sake of variety, knowing that the best 
intensity of attention, the best order of feeling, even seri- 
ous, solemn feeling, can only come from swinging the 
audience to the other extreme first. Mr. Beecher told a 


great truth, in his inimitable way, when he said that 


pail that slopped over on one side would on the other, 
and he held the American public through pulpit and 
platform effort largely by the skill with which he would 
enliven them by merriment, and then touch the deepest 
chords of sympathy and emotion. The best schools we 
have known have exhibited this art on the part of the 
teacher. There is a way in which a teacher, by some 
playful remark, may take his school in hand as by magic. 
Some teachers, when they see that disciplinary measures 
must be resorted to with a pupil, will awaken the school] 
by a bit of pleasantry, and then suddenly reprimand the 
unruly one, making the punishment ten times as severe 
by the contrast. 

Some teachers can never do this, can never avail them- 
selves of this phase of high art; but those who can have 
an advantage which counts for more than muscle, and 
ofttimes for more than brains of the ordinary mold. 
Every teacher will find it a field of effort worth culti- 
vating, the art of keeping a school in the best intellectual 
condition through occasional relaxation and merriment. 


PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


As one after another answers in The Forum the ques- 
tion, How was I educated? it becomes very evident that 
the process is substantially the same for great men as for 
men of lesser parts, and the schools they attended did not 
afford all, or even the best, educational influences they en- 
joyed. The writers of these answers do not say so, of 
course, and yet one may read between the lines of their 
modest stories the fact that, being men of larger mold, 
they made more of the advantages they had than did 
their classmates of smaller intellectual caliber. 

In the November number of the magazine, President 
Timothy Dwight, the honored and accomplished head of 
Yale College, gives in his testimony, that to be well born, 
receive proper home stimulus, and enjoy the instructions 
of the best teachers, are the conditions most to be desired 
by a boy who would be educated. His father “ was of a 
family which had for generations been thoroughly edu- 
cated, and the traditions of which had all favored the cul- 
tivation and strengthening of the intellectual life.” This 
is but another way of saying, what is true beyond a doubt, 
that a man of great endowments does not spring directly 
from inferior stock. The intellectual monad, so to speak, 
passes through a sort of Egyptian transmigration by suc- 
cessive generations, until at length it culminates in a man 
of superlative power. In this view of the case, “a man’s 
inheritance is everything; and if he has the right father 
and mother he is, ordinarily, well on the way, even at the 
beginning, toward the right sort of a life.” 

Dr. Dwight’s schoolboy experience, as he describes it, 
reveals no very marked aptitude for knowledge; but it 
was his good fortune to be taught successively by Mr. 
Calvin Tracy, of the Norwich (Conn.) Free Academy ; 
“Old Dominie” Hawley Olmstead, of the Hopkins 
Grammar School at New Haven, who, according to 
Dr. Leonard Bacon, “seemed to think that a man ought 
to spend one-half of his life in getting ready for college, 
and the other half in going through college” ; and, best 
of all, by Professors Thomas A. Thacher and James 
Hadley, of Yale. In his senior year he came in contact, 
also, with the masterful mind of President Woolsey, little 
dreaming that he would one day succeed to the cbair 
then filled by that venerated man. : 

On the companionships and friendships of college life 
Dr. Dwight sets great importance. He differs from Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, who said, in his answer to the 
same question, that “‘the good of a college is not in the 
things which it teaches, but is to be bad from ‘the fellows’ 
who are there and your associations with them.” But he 
admits that “ the fellows ” did him much good in the way 
of education, and adds the pertinent observation: “ As 
bearing upon my preparation for my life’s work, this 
association did much to give me that common sense, and 
sympathy, and warm-heartedness, and love of young men, 
and comprehension of their nature and their feelings, the 
value of which is so great to a college teacher.” 

The most impressive lesson of Dr. Dwight’s Forum 
article seems to be that the highest office of instruction, 
as Professor Lowell so recently said at Harvard, is “ to 
distribu’. the Bread of Life, the pane ’degli angeli, as 
Dante called it, and to breed an appetite for it.” 
Probably the Doctor will never write an epic on “The 
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Conquest of oe as did his namesake, the president highest standards cannot be reached, nor the best results FRIVOLITIES. 
of Yale a hundred years ago, or strenuously defend the | obtained by any except the f good health Pa ee 
austere doctrines which President Dwight, Sr., derived |They believed it to be part of their business to train the ete ee 
COMPENSATION. 


from Jonathan Edwards ; but the student will perceive, 
in such an educational career as his, the advantage of a 
symmetrical, normal development of the intellectual 
powers, simultaneously with the gradual unfolding of the 
spiritual nature,—processes which, kept in due balance, 
foster the noblest manhood. 


THE IDEA OF JUSTICE. 


One of the difficult things in discipline is to make the 
child appreciate the justice of requirements. The teacher 
may by accident lead a child to see that his authority and 
the rules and acts necessary to enforce it are just, but no 
teacher is doing his best work with and for the child un- 
til he builds better than by accident, better than any 
foundations of tact and device. Society, commerce, 
labor, and the state are in need of such character-forming 
as is implied in and fruits from teaching the idea of 
justice. 

The child’s first idea of justice is in other people, and 
this is the idea of multitudes of people in adult life. 
Any man is as immature in one element of character, at 
least, as a child, is literally childish, whose habit of mind 
leads him to associate justice with other people’s conduct. 
He is practically an enemy to good government, good 
society, good family life, who uniformly looks after the 
justice and injustice of others. No one, not excepting 
the parent, has such good opportunity of teaching the 
right idea of justice and forming habits of action in ac- 
cordance therewith as the teacher. The philosophy un- 
derlying the work of the teacher is to transfer the tend- 
ency to look for justice and injustice in others to one 
which estimates carefully the tendency to these qualities 
in himself. 

The first idea of the child is that justice and injustice 
are in actions. He must be as quick to guard it in words. 
There is more misery in the world resulting from injus- 
tice in speech than action. Men and women who would 
scorn an unjust act will revel in unjust gossip. But there 
is no reliability of justice until the injustice in thought is 
placed above that of either speech or action. When this 
habit of character is formed, then the abstract idea of jus- 
tice is born and should be developed. The teacher should 
by all means systematically, regularly, patiently establish 
these principles of judgment in his pupils. “ But,” said 
one teacher recently, when urged to do something similar 
to this, “I cannot do it, —I don’t get any time; I have 
so many extras to teach.” Her superior said, “ But what 
do you do by way of extras?” ‘* Why,” said she, “I 
have to teach the lobster.” “ How much time does that 
take?” ‘ Why,” she replied, “ J have had a daily exer- 
cise on the lobster for three weeks!” Poor children, 
living in the nineteenth century, in the full blaze of 
modern devices in education, spending three weeks to 
learn all about the structure, habits, and uses of one of 
the least intelligent animals, and no time for the teacher 
to refer to the principles of justice or any kindred char- 
acter principles! Fellow-teachers, fear not the conse- 
quences of character-teaching; parents and the school 
committee, superintendents and the general public will 
think more of you and the public school system if, with- 
out developing less intellectual activity, you build better 
characters on high moral principles. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE IN COLLEGE. 


The mental man has always been inclined to look down 
upon the physical man. It is only within the last half 
century that people have become sufficiently civilized to 
acknowledge the truth of the gospel of physical health, 
to realize that the body is a temple to be cared for scru- 
pulously by its indwelling spirit. 

And physical culture, as a part of the mam’s prepara- 
tion for an intellectual life, is a very modern idea, one 
quite within the memory of teachers scarcely yet gray in 
the service. Twenty-six years ago a system of gymnastics 
was first introduced at Amherst as a distinct department 
in college education. Students and patrons were alike 
surprised at the plan of compulsory gymnastics, but the 
pioneers of physica] culture in college answered that the 


students’ bodies to healthful service of their minds. The 
fire of enthusiasm lighted at Amherst has kindled a large 
amount of inspired common sense throughout the collegi- 
ate world. In many institutions a thoroughly educated 
physician, usually a member of the faculty, stands at the 
head of the department of gymnastics. ‘This man should 
hold a definite relation of counselor to every student with 
whom he is brought in contact. He should have a watch- 
ful care of all at all times, and should be ready for con- 
sultation and advice. In case a student has an organic 
difficulty of the heart or lungs, or any other physical 
weakness disabling him from going safely through with 
required exercises, he should, of course, be excused by 
the professor. No one can judge better in these matters 
than the teacher of physiology. The ideal course of 
physical training is not hard and fatiguing. In an insti- 
tution made up of large numbers, confined in close quar- 
ters, all engaged in hard study, and wishing to make the 
most of their time, it is found, says Dr. Nathan Allen, 
that light gymnastic exercises, accompanied with music 
and practiced systematically every day for half an hour 
or thereabouts, work best. Special physical exercises are 
given to conquer special weaknesses, and are adapted to 
the individual need of the student in his pursuit of sym- 
metrical culture. Regular gymnastic exercises hold the 
relation of auxiliaries or helpers to out-door sports. They 
are intended to exercise all the muscles in the body, and 
to improve the general health, while out-door sports in 
general call particular sets of muscles into action. Each 
sort of exercise has its own benefits. There is, of course, 
less competition in gymnastics, less of the moral dangers 
of excessive competition which are sometimes seen in 
out-door sports. Instruction in hygiene goes, of course, 
hand in hand with all physical training. In the fifty in- 
stitutions where systematic work in this department is 
carried on, there has been a marked increase in the state 
of vitality of the graduating men. The health of the 
best students improves nowadays, instead of decreasing, 
during the college years. The laying of a foundation of 
regular habits, and the gaining a reasonable degree of 
hygienic system, will prove of vast benefit through life 
to any student. The basis of professional success, as Dr. 
Eliot says, rests chiefly upon vigor of body. The men 
who have that, or who gain it, are usually those who win 
distinction. 


BIRTHDAYS TO NOTICE. 


SuNDAY, 19.—Edwin M. Stanton, 1814, in Steubenville,O. He 
early attained national distinction as a lawyer, being in demand in 
all sections of the country where great financial interests and test 
law questions were involved, but his place in history rests upon the 
service he rendered the country as Attorney-General under Presi- 
dent Buchanan near the close of his term, and as Secretary of War 
under Presidents Lincoln and Johnson. The radical differences 
between the policies and principles of these three men, under whom 
he served in confidential positions, afford a rare study of the charac- 
ter of Mr. Stanton. 

SunpDAY, 19.—Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 1821, Boston. The 
leading platform orator among American Women; an author of 
high repute ; eminently well-balanced advocate of temperance and 
woman suffrage. 

TuESDAY, 21.—Benjamin Disraeli, 1805, London. Eminent 
statesman ; novelist of high repute: author of ‘‘ Vivian Grey,” 
‘* Lothair,’’ ‘‘ Endymion,’’ ete. ; Jewish descent; was defeated as 
candidate for Parliament the first two times; elected in 1837; 
maiden speech so pretentious, extravagant, demonstrative, as to 
ereate laughter to such an extent that he closed abruptly, saying, 
“The time will come when you will hear me.’’ In five years he 
was one of the leaders. With the greatest opposition ever arrayed 
against any man in England, he succeeded in making such a place 
for himself that he was made Earl of Beaconsfield and Prime Min- 
ister. 

WEDNESDAY, 22.—Col. T. W. Higginson, 1823, Cambridge, 
Mass. He graduated at Harvard 1841 ; a Unitarian clergyman for 
a few years; a leading antislavery agitator ; colonel in South 
Carolina colored regiment ; has been a prominent champion of woman 
suffrage; is one of the ablest essayists, authors, and popular his- 
torians ; a lecturer of marked ability; resides on Buckingham 
street, in Cambridge. 

THURSDAY, 23.—Sir Richard Arkwright, 1752, England. 
Began life as a barber; became a noted inventor of machinery for 
cotton manufacture ; amassed a fortune of two-and-a-half millions. 

FRIDAY, 24.—Matthew Arnold, LL.D., 1822, England. Son of 
Thomas Arnold, of Ragby; educated at Rugby and Oxford ; pro- 
fessor of poetry in Oxford, 1857 ; as essayist, author, educator, he is 
one of the leaders of English thought, 


I. 
She does not know I love her so, 
Nor ever can. 
Her heart is true,—alas! but to 
Another man. 


It. 
Still, from afar, as at a star 
At her I gaze. 
And worshiping, in numbers sing 
My lady’s praise. 


Ill, 
But neither time nor toil-wrought rhyme 
Are wasted quite. 
*Tis not for nought I’ve thought and thought 
So oft at night. 


Iv. 

Oh, dear me, no! If that were so 
My rhymes would cease. 
Whene’er I sing, my love-songs bring 

Five dollars apiece! 


Many a young man is foolishly led, at this season of the year, te 
hire an eight dollar livery-stable horse, when he really can’t afford 
to have the night-mare. 

The wife who borrows her husband's only pencil in the morning, 
and doesn’t return it before he goes to the office, isn’t the kind of 
wife he thought she would be when he married her. 

We should judge, from extended observation, that the milliners 
this season are trying to make bonnets high enough to match the 
price. 

‘The more I see of men, the better I like dogs,’’ said Madame 
de Stael. With most women it is different. The less they see of 
men, the more they like—cats. 

We notice an article in an exchange headed, ‘‘ How to Trim a 
Waste-Basket.’’ We trim our waste-basket with Beautiful Snow 
poems just now, and it looks real handsome. 

Mothers with small boys who have a faculty for catching their 
trousers on every projecting nail should take a great deal of interest 
in the anti-rent movement. 

It is very entertaining to sit at your window and watch a lot of 
mischievous boys snowballing all the passers-by. But when, by- 
and-by, you go out for a little stroll yourself, and absent-mindedly 
turn down the street where the boys are, you realize that practical 
joking isn’t so very funny, after all. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Agassiz died, Dee. 18, 1873. 

— Pilgrims landed, Dec. 22, 1620. 

— George Eliot died, Dec, 22, 1880. 

— Boston Tea Party, Dec. 16, 1773. 

— Bayard Taylor died, Dec. 19, 1879. 

— Pins were first manufactured in this country in 1813. 

— Glass windows were introduced into England in the eighth 
century. 

— Bacon always wrote in a small room, because, as he believed, 
it enabled him to concentrate his thoughts. 

— The Society of Arts meets regularly at the Institute of Tech- 
nology, and is most effective in advancing the science of the arts. 

— Springfield falls into line and elects two eminently good 
women on her school committee,—Mrs. Homer Merriam and Mrs. 
Dr. Calkins. 

— The first number of Scribner's Magazine is a great success. 
It deals with literature, history, ethics, and various other matters 
of universal interest. 

— It is not generally known that among Thackeray’s poems is 
one on Dr. MeCosh of Princeton. It was written when Dr. Me- 
Cosh was a pastor in Scotland. 

— Miles Standish will have a statue in Massachusetts by next 
June, to serve as a warning Fn of all times never to do their 
courting by proxy.—Omaha World, 

— Now that glass ties resisting great pressure are made for rail- 
roads, it is safe to assume that glass houses will eventually be made 
in which people may live who throw stones. 

— Miss Hattie C. Emerson, master’s assistant, Oak Street School, 
Springfield, Mass., is recovering from a prolonged and serious 
illness, interrupting one of the most successful terms enjoyed by 
any class. 

— If our Boston readers have not visited the Woman’s Suffrage 
Bazar, in Music Hall, which closes on Saturday, they will find 
many things of interest, especially in the evening hours. Mrs. 
Livermore has put her soul into this work, as have scores of other 
women whom the teachers have learned to respect. 

— The following is said to be a correct statement of the volumes 
that some of our college and university libraries have: Harvard, 
184,000; Yale, 115,000; Dartmouth, 60,000; Cornell, 53,000; 
Brown, 52,000; Columbia, 51,000; Williams, 19,000; Princeton, 
49,000; Michigan, 41,000; Towa, 18,000; Oberlin, 16,000; Min- 
nesota, 15,000. 

— Mr. Frank R. Stockton, traveling by a Sound steamboat on 
his way home from Cotuit, not long ago, was much dissatisfied with 
his stateroom. He sought the clerk of the steamer and asked if 
his quarters might be chan The mansaid yes. ‘‘ Can you give 
me a better room ?”’ asked Mr. Stockton. ‘‘ Yes, the best on the 
boat,’’ instantly replied the clerk, adding, ‘‘if you will tell which 
came out of the door, the lady or the tiger.’’—Literary World. 

— The twelve great pictures of the world, asgiven by a teacher in 
the Normal Art School in Boston, are: (1) The Last Judgment, 
by Michael Angelo; (2) The Last Supper, Da Vinci; (3) Com- 
munion of St. Jerome, Domenichino : (i) Descent from the Cross, 
Rubens; (5) The same, Volterra; (6) The Immaculate Concep- 
tion, Murillo; (7) The Nativity, Correggio; (8) Sistine Madonna, 
Raphael; (9) The Transfiguration, Raphael; (10) Assumption of 
the Virgin, Titian; (11) Aurora, Guide Reni; (12) Reveles 


Cenei, Guido Reni.—Christian Union, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


GIFTS AND SEASONS. 
BY H. GOODALE. 


High Days and High Meanings.— Printing versus 
Architeciure.—The Flood of Books.—Short Sto- 


ries. —Calendars and Year Books. 


MRS. D. R. 


As the year goes round, and noteworthy days 
appear, the birthdays of those we love, the glad 
New Year, Easter with its joyful life triumphant 
over death, and Christmas sacred to a deathless 
death of sacrifice for man, we scan from time to 
time the treasures of mankind, to seek for gifts 
which shall be fitting symbols of the season or of 
the love that warms all seasons. Especially is 
this search frequent and unwearied among the 
treasures of our own tongue, the golden speech of 
the poets, and the honeyed wisdom of the wise. 
We covet the priceless things for our friend; we 
would give him, not our own best alone, but the 
best that is. 

The church and the world agree that, as the Old 
Year died and the New Year comes into his own, 
just at the parting of the ways there shall be a 
little pause in the mad rush of the daily toiling 
and moiling. Here we stop, even the anxious 
teachers, with the Christmas bells ringing over 
our heads, and the great future beckoning at the 
gate of the opening year. We stop and leave our 
daily tasks for a moment to see what life has for 
us above and beyond them. 

It is a true instinct that sends us for this some- 
thing more to books. The true books are the true 
friends and teachers of man. Victor Hugo, in 
Notre Dame, expends his vast learning and elo- 
quence upon a wonderful comparison of the arts of 
printing and architecture. He avers that, in the 
old world, in ancient times, haman thought and 
experience took form in architecture. It was a 
natural and genuine mode of expression. The 
life of the ancient peoples grew into the monuments 
and temples which they built, and was recorded 
there. Their joy or their gloom, their reverence, 
their aspirations, their hopes, inspired the monu- 
mental edifices of the world. He shows with some 
particularity, and with extraordinary knowledge 
of the whole subject, the development of the vast 
system of cathedrals which grew upon Europe from 
the tenth to the sixteenth centuries. He then 
offers the discovery of Gatehberg as the solution 
of the much-vexed question of the decadence of 
architecture. The poet and the historian no longer 
build in stone, for paper serves them better. The 
printed page gives access to men’s minds and 
men’s hearts as no medium has ever done before. 
Hugo, with his erudition and his passion, his 
knowledge of all the chords of the human heart, 
a knowledge which depends as much upon sympa- 
thy as upon intellect, is one of the great masters 
whose places along the centuries will always be 
few and far between. 

But, though the man of genius be rare, men of 


talent and of more or less literary ability abound. 
There are not too many great books, but the 
small booksare innumerable. Very many of them, 
too, are modest and true, and every way charming, 
adding largely to the sum of human happiness, if 
not of human greatness. The publishers, wise in 
their day and generation, provide for all tastes. 
Among the notable giftbooks of this, as of other 
seasons, sumptuous editions of the poets take the 
first rank. VDerhaps the most notable of these sin- 
gle volumes is the edition of Mrs. Browning’s 
glowing love sonnets, the most notable love poems 
by a woman in the language. 

George Routledge & Sons, of New York, offer 
a superb edition of Les Miserables, Victor Hugo's 
unrivaled masterpiece, beautifully printed, and 
illustrated by nearly four hundred drawings by 
eminent French artists. This set, in five volumes, 
might well be coveted by any book lover. 

In art books, collections of etchings, and the 
like, there is unusual room for choice. 

Of actual “‘ new books”’ of importance, the 
number seems less than in some previous seasons. 
Still, the number of books belonging to what we 
may call ** minor literature ”’ is surprising. Short 
stories seem to be regaining a popularity which 
they once lost, outside the pages of the magazines. 
It is true, however, that most of them first see the 
light through the good offices of the editors, and 
are afterward collected in books. The Madonna 
of the Tubs, despite the somewhat grotesque title 
which Miss Phelps has given it, is one of the best 
of these, and makes a pretty little book in itself, 
well printed, with slight but rather effective illus- 
trations. It is a touching, homely, Christmas story 
of love that bears the strain of poverty and toil. 
Though the Madonna is but a washerwoman, and 
her husband 4 fisherman who consents to be 
““treated’’ sometimes, and is cross accordingly, 
she has in her heart the very essence of all sweet 
womanliness. 

A White Heron, by Sarah O. Jewett, is an ex- 
quisite little sketch, which gives its name to a 
small volume, and serves as the raison d’étre of a 
very dainty binding. The other stories which go 
to make up a book vary greatly in quality, but all 
oer far short of the delicate grace and finish of 

is. 


Poverty Grass, by Lillie Chase Wyman, pub- 


lished also by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., deals, as 
the title indicates, with the harsher aspects of New 
England life. They have something of the pain- 
ful reality of a prison record, though the loyalty 
and devotion which shine out in an environment of 
hardship, wretchedness, and sin are not wanting. 
Mrs. Wyman shows the good and the evil alike 
with photographic distinctness, but the stereoscope 
is not the medium of an artist, though it adorned 
our center tables twenty years ago. 

Miss Constance Fenimore Woolson, in Rodman 
the Keeper, published by Harper & Bros., collects 
ten very attractive southern sketches, which were 
written during a residence of several years in the 
South. She does not need to tell us that her warm 
sympathy and interest were drawn out by those 
salient phases of life and character amid which she 
found herself. ‘These sketches are full of color, 
individuality, and a kind of graceful power, which 
implies that they were written, as they will be 
read, with pleasure. 

The Emerson, Longfellow, and other favorite 
calendars, published by Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co., are this year reduced in price to 50 cents. 
There is also a new Browning Calendar, with 
weekly, instead of daily, pages. 

One of the daintiest, and also one of the small- 
est, of the numerous booklets of the season is a 
tiny collection of verse called Breezes from the 
Field, selected and arranged by Mrs. Sloane Ken- 
nedy, and published by Cassino. The covers are 
of white vellum, ornamented with columbines in 
gilt; and the verse, all short bits from contempo- 
rary and standard poets, is free and ringing. 

Lucey Larcom has compiled a little year book, 
under the name of Beckonings, which has some 
special claim to notice. It is a collection of prose 
and verse for every day in the year, in which high 
aud sustaining thought has been made the chief 
requisite. The selections for each month are ar- 
ranged under a general title, with a brief original 
introduction, and these titles, such as ‘‘ Our Work,”’ 
and ‘* Heaven Life on Earth,’’ indicate the char- 
acter of the whole. Emerson, Phillips Brooks, 
Lowell, Carlyle, Ruskin, and Wordsworth are 
largely drawn upon, though these are but a few 
names out of a long list. This little book upon 
one’s table will doubtless be a cherished and 
helpful companion to many a thoughtful mind. 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., publish it. 

Miss Edith M. Thomas, too, in her The Round 
Year, gives us a kind of year book of nature. 


GotpsmitH’s Sue Sroops to Conquer. 
With Drawings by Edwin A. Abbey. Decora- 
tions by Alfred Parsons. Introduction by Austin 
Dobson. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
This English classic has never had such exquisite 

American setting as in this holiday issue by the 

Harpers. ‘The binding is rich, chaste, artistic, 

the real,-smooth, Levant morocco. Itiis a rare 

thing in these days to find so choice material in the’ 
binding of any American publication. The letter 
press is as elegant in its way as the binding. 

The fine full-page, India-proof engravings are 

the height of high art. The full-page, steel-plate 

engravings are numerous. The decorations are 

Mr. Parsons’ best work. But that which makes 

the volume the choicest holiday book of the season 

is the art, especially in India-proof, of Mr. Edwin 

A. Abbey, who is recognized as America’s leader 

in this art. This is by far his most exquisite work. 

It is refreshing to find an American, and a young 

man at that, who is making a thorough study of 

England in the eighteenth century. His previous 

work, and that which attracted public attention to 

him earliest, was his designs accompanying Her- 
rick’s Poems. 


THE LATEST HOLIDAY GREETINGS, 

Among the late arrivals, so late as to win only 
& passing notice, are some capital giftbooks : 
Unele Sam's Medal of Honor, by Theo. F. Roden- 
bough; price, $2.00. New York : G. P. Pat- 
nam’s Sonus; Boston: W. B. Clark & Carruth. 
This collection of the noble deeds, for which the 
United States Medal of Honor has been awarded 
from 1861 to 1886, is written by the men who have 
won the honors. In this regard it is, so far as we 
know, thoroughly uniqne. The wonder is, that 
these men who have made themselves famous for 
bravery, activity, and sacrifice, should be able to 
write so well. The fall-page illustrations, por- 
traits, and pictures of tragic scenes, make it one 
of the best illustrated books, historically consid- 
ered, that have yet appeared. The fact that these 
men won this medal places their record above the 
ordinary tale of heroic adventure. The wide field 
of service they have rendered shows that the an- 
thorities have distributed the honors judiciously. 
Late as the book is in entering the field, it is sure 
to be a prize book in the eyes of boys. 

Habitations of God and His Worshipers, by 
Elizabeth T. Little. Loston: S. E, Cassino. De- 
scription is useless. One must see this gilt gem, 
collecting and arranging the choicest words of 
Seripture and song for every day of a month. 
Every page has an artistic design, beautifying the 
dainty gift. 

Along Shore, by the same author and publisher, 
is a companion of the last named book, and every 
way as attractive. 

Before you make your final selection of a gift to 
your choicest friend, be sure you see Fairy Flowers 
Srom Ocean Bowers, selected by A. B. Harvey, 
with sketches by Jennie May Shaw. Boston: 8. 
E. Cassino. In simplicity, delicacy, elegance, tint- 
ing, and binding, it has rarely been excelled as an 
inexpensive gift. 

The Zodiac is the title of Prang’s most delicately 
artistic calendar, in which all former efforts of this 
house in this direction are unrivaled. 

Prang’s Christmas Art Prints on Satin illustrate 
high art in soft transitions of hue and tint, unex- 
ampled in previous illumination of the joyous 


Lucy Evangeline Tilley, whose poems have en- 
livened several numbers of the JOURNAL, has a 
jaunty collection, Little Rhymes in Brown, pub- 
lished by George D. Champlin, Westerly, R. L. 
Here is her introduction : 


Tiny little people, look ! here’s a book 
Made to fill this wee brown book, tiny nook. 


Little bobbing heads of brown, thro’ the town; 
Yellow curls which form a crown, soft as down ; 


Rosy lp. which searce knows how to go . 
Round big words, which surely grow, as their foe; 


Little dimpled fingers five, which contrive 
Into everything to dive that’s alive; 


Eyes of black, or brown, or blue, look it through, 
You will find a story new made for you. 


Prang’s Christmas and New Year Cards and 
Novelties were never more numerous, and never 
so lovely in design and coloring. Send for their 
Illustrated Catalogue, a work of art in itself. 
Christmas will not be Christmas in the home that 
is not gladdened by some of these dainties. 

Nelly Marlow in Washington, by Laura D. 
Nichols. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.50. 
Miss Nichols has succeeded in following up the 
fortunes of her characters in ‘‘ Underfoot’’ and ‘‘Up 
Hill’? and ‘‘ Down Dale,’’ without in the slightest 
degree making the interest of the volume depend 
upon them. The story ingeniously deseribes the 
visit of Nellie Marlow to Washington, where she 
is chaperoned about to all the noted places, and in 
such a way as to give a graphie picture of every- 
thing of importance at the Capitol and the neigh- 
boring resorts, and the following summer she visits 
the Adirondacks and other places of interest with 
the same party. Itisa pleasing and life-like story. 


Prince Peervess. A Fairy Folk Story 
Book. By the Hon. Margaret Collier. New 
York : Chas. Seribner’s Sons. Pp. 267. $1.25. 
This collection of fairy tales bears testimony to 

a fertile and original fancy in the author, but is 

somewhat disappointing in that the conclusions do 

not always fulfill the promise of the beautiful be- 
ginnings. Instead of being named from ‘‘ Prince 

Peerless,’’ which is by no means a fairy tale, the 

book would be more appropriately called ‘‘ The 

Great Snow Mountain,”’ a story portions of which 

have a genuine claim to our admiration, or, ‘‘ The 

Sick Fairy,’’ one which blends in an amusing 

manner the elfish with the matter-of-fact. The 

volume is artistically gotten up, and printed in 
large type on heavy paper. 


Guossic. By A.J. Ellis. Isaac Pitnam’s 

Semi-phonotypy. 

Report of Committee of American Spelling Re- 
form Association, printed in New ENGLAND 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, June 13,1878. Rules 
for new spelling adopted by Spelling Reform As- 
sociation, printed in JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
Jan. 29, 1880, and applied in its columns for a few 
months. 


FAMILIAR TALKS ON SOME OF SHAKEs- 
PEARE’S COMEDIES. By Elizabeth Worme- 
ley Latimer. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 438 
ages. Price, $2.00. 
te is surprising that what Charles and Mary 
Lamb did so many years ago for children has never 
before now been attempted for adults. So many 
people feel incompetent to read Shakespeare un- 
aided that it is a real benefit to the world to have 
nine of his comedies put into story form, with the 
aid of frequent and copious extracts, and with a 
thread of comment and criticism running through 
the whole. The writer is a novelist and student 
of character which gives her work peculiar value, 
and she has added to our indebtedness by search- 
ing Shakespearian matter inaccessible to the ma- 
jority of readers, and collecting in her volume the 
cream of many essays on the plays under discussion. 
We hope she will pursue the same course with the 
remainder of Shakespeare’s plays. 


Tur HuGuenots AND HENRY OF NAVARRE. 
By Henry M. Baird. With Maps. 2 vols., Svo. 
New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 

This is a continuation of the valuable contribu- 
tioa to the history of Europe which Professor 
Baird has already given to the public under the 
title of The Rise of the Huguenots. The story is 
now continued to the death of Henry IV. All 
who have read the former work will be sure to 
hail the advent of these elegant volumes, and will 
not be disappointed in their perusal. Henry of 
Navarre was one of the most extraordinary men in 
history. It isa proverb, that great vices and great 
virtues are not seldom in conjunction, and certainly 
Henry earned a title to greatness in both these re- 
spects. The history of his reign, as written by 
Dr. Baird, is a brilliant picture of able generalship, 
skillful diplomacy, and wise patriotism, inter- 
spersed with touches of the darkest shade in per- 
sonal character and conduct. There is no question 
that unhappy France owes more to bim than to 
any other of her unfortunate rulers, and Christian 
Europe is indebted to him for a breadth of catholic 
liberality and an exalted statesmanship which, in the 
midst of the greatest difficulties, maintained and for- 
mulated the principles of liberty of conscience. The 
promulgation of the Edict of Nantes is the great 
event of the period which this history covers (1574- 
1610), and the bearing of all the incidents of gen- 
eral and local history upon this great moral issue 
are admirably set forth in these volumes. The 
author proposes, at some fature time, to follow 
this work by a history of the Revocation of the 
Edict, thus giving a complete summary of the im- 
portant events connected with the struggles for 
religious liberty in France. All lovers of pure 
literature will desire that the distinguished author’s 
wish may be realized. The series thus completed 


phases of the season, 


will become a standard authority in this department 


of historical literature, and a permanent monu- 
ment to the learning and fidelity, as well as to the 
rhetorical excellence of the historian. It will 
awaken in America a deeper interest in the study 
of French history by impressing upon the mind, 
with dramatic vividness, the exciting scenes of this 
most important and instructive period. 


Dritt on LATIN INFLECTION, by means of 
Cards, covering the five declensions of nouns, 
conjugations of the verb sum. and of the four 
regular verbs. By Franz H. Kirmayer, Bridge- 
water, Mass. 

It is always a misfortune when a first-class 
schoolroom method, based on sound pedagogical 
principles, is not issued by some one of the large 
publishing houses that can give it extensive im- 
mediate circulation. Prof. Kirmayer has the 
neatest plan we have ever seen for drill in the 
declensions and the conjugations in Latin. It is 
not easy to describe so simple an expedient as this, 
hence we give the directions for the use of these 
ecards in declensions : 

** Study well the first declension in the grammar, 
giving case name, Latin form, and English mean- 
ing. Mix the cards, take one after another, Latin 
side up, give rapidly English meaning and case. 
If more cases are possible (the number after the 
Latin form indicates how many), give all cases 
with meanings. Verify the result by looking on 
the back of the card. Then turn the English side 
up and give the Latin forms promptly. If more 
forms are possible, give them, ‘The number of 
possible Latin forms for English forms stands after 
the English meaning, if more than one. Verify 
the result by looking on the back and by thinking. 
Forms not known are laid to one side and studied 
especially, till all are known. Review at certain 
intervals all forms previously studied, till no mis- 
take is made.”’ 


Manners Makytu MAN. By the author 
of How to Be Happy Though Married. New 
York : Charles Seribner’s Sons. 285 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 

This book does not claim to present much that 
is new, but it contains a great deal of which we 
cannot be too often reminded, and which is apt to 
lie dormant in the memory unless quickened in 
some such way. It is not a book of deportment 
except so far as unselfishness is the foundation of 
all true politeness, but concerns itself with more 
than the surface, and advises as to the regulation 
of morals, conduct, and affairs. The writer, whom 
the Pall Mal! Gazette calls the ‘‘ Murray of Matri- 
mony’ and the Baedeker of Bliss,”’ is evidently 
a man of wide observation and experience, and of 
deep insight, and he gives us a book both useful 
and entertaining, filled as it is with apt quotations 
and anecdotes. The chapter on Family Govern- 
ment ought to be printed as a tract and circulated 
broadcast. 


Messrs. Ler & Sueparp have in press 
a volume which will at once enlist the attention of 
educators and parents, entitled How Shall My 
Child Be Taught? Practical Pedagooy, c, The 
Science of Teaching Illustrated, by Mrs. Louisa 
Parsons Hopkins, a teacher of normal methods in 
New Bedford, Mass., and well known to the pub- 
lic as the accomplished author of several valuable 
and popular works. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED, 


Cyclopedia of Boston and Vicinity; by Dexter 
Smith; price, 25 cents. Boston: Cashin & Smith. 

The Minister’s Charge; or, The Apprenticeship of 
Lemuel Barker; by Wm. E, Howells. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Co. 

The History of France; by M. Guizot and Madame 
Guizot Dewitt; translated by Robert Black; price, 
$6.00 for set of 8 vols. New York: John B. Alden. 

The Illustrated Pocket Edition of Shakespeare; 
by J. Talfourd Blair: complete in 8 vols.; price, 
$3.75. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 

Practical ZoGlogy; by Buel P. Colton; price, 85 ets. 
——How to Teach Reading, and What to Read in the 
Schools; by G. Stanley Hall, Ph.D. Boston: D.C. 
Heath & Co. 

Young People’s History of Treland; by George M. 
Towle.——The Monarch of Dreams; by Thomas W. 
Higginson.—Foes of Her Household; by Amanda 
M.. Douglass; price, $1.00. Boston: Lee & ms py 

Tehibikoff’s Journeys; or, Dead Souls; translated 
from the Russian; by Isabel F. so Wt in 2 vols. ; 
price for set, $2.50. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Ways and Means; by Margaret Vandegrift. Phil- 
adelphia: Porter & Coates. 

Our National Institutions; by Anna Buckland. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 

Engraving: Its Origin, Processes, and History; 
by Le Vicomte Henri Delaborde; translated by R. 
A. M. Stevenson: price, $2.00. New York: Cassell 
& Co. For sale | Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 

Teresa Itasca; by Avery MacAlpine.——The Bud- 
dhist Diet-book; prepared by Laura C, Holloway; 
srice, 50 cents.——Meditations on the Bible Heaven; 
vy Samuel T. Spear, D.D.; price, $1.50. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. 

Nelly Marlow in Washington; by Laura D. Nich- 
ols; price, $i 19. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

General Historical Cards; price, $1.00. Chicago: 
A. Flanagan. 

St. Briavels; by Mary Deane; price, 20 cents.—— 
Ottilie: an Eighteenth Century Idyl; by Vernon Lee; 

rice, 20 cents.—The Court of France in the Six- 
eenth Century; by Catharine Charlotte, Lady Jack- 
son; price, 25 cents.—Two Pinches of Snuff; by 
William Westall; price, 20 cents.——A Daughter of 
the People; by Georgiana M. Craik; price, 20 cents. 
——The Guilty River; by Wilkie Collins; price, 25 
cents. New York: Harper & Bros. 

Peter Plumley’s Letters, and Selected Essays; 
id Smith; price, 10 cents. New Yorks Cassell 
) 


New First Music Reader; by Luther W. Mason. 
——First Weeks at School; by J. H. Stickney and 
8. C. Peabody. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Habitations of God and His Worshipers; by Eliza- 
beth Little; price, $1.50.—Fairy Flowers from 
Ocean’s Bowers; selected and arranged by A. B. 
Hervey, M.D.—Sketches; by Jennie May Shaw; 
rice, $1.00.—Long Shore; by E, N. Little; price, 
1.50, Boston: 8. E. Cassino. 

The Essential Nature of Religion; by J. Allansoy 


Picton; price, 15 cents, New York; J, Fitzgerald, 
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LINES IN MEMORY 
CROCKER. 


OF MISS 


BY ALICE M. 


DICKEY, 


Our helper, inspiration, teacher, friend,— 

Her work is done. Her gentle spirit fled. 

In grief and pained dismay our hearts ery, ‘‘Dead! 

That light gone out ? That pure life at an end ? 

Gone from our sight ? Our counsellor! our guide! 

Whose magic word made clear the thorn-strewn 
way; 

Whose smile was to our hearts a cheering ray ; 

Who gave so freely for us her life’s tide.” 

Our haman hearts so need a friend to care, 

Oar aspirations seem to lose their hold. 

This thought must keep us from inert despair : 

Her soul’s eternal presence may enfold, 

Still be our guide, all earnest effort share. 

And by her life our lives be still controlled. 


—Transcript. 


A WEEK IN THE THURINGER- 
WALD. — 


BY WM. C, DREHER, A.M, 


Allow me now to gather up some of the impres- 
sions formed on this excursion. 

I was struck with the educational value of the 
Reise. The boys were brought into contact with 
the geography and history of their country, and 
with the striking natural beauty of the Thuringer- 
wald, Every occasion for imparting instruction 
was seized. Allow me a brief description of one 
of these exercises, selecting as a type of all the one 


that was given on the top of the Inselsberg. The 
boys are marched to a spot, from which the unob- 
structed horizon is seen on all sides, and are formed 
into a circle about the Oberlehrer. He then 
gives them the time of day, asks them to look at 
the sun, and ealls on one of the boys to point to the 
north; ‘‘draw the line on the ground.’”? This is 
done, and we have the beginning of a map of the 
entire region for forty or fifty miles around. 
Another boy is called on to point out the south and 
extend the line in that direction. East and west 
are then located, and drawn on the diagram in the 
same way. Another boy is then directed to draw 
a circle to represent the horizon. He takes his 
position at the intersection of the two lines, and 
reaching out carefully with his staff, he first locates 
on each of the four lines the point at which the 
circle should cross it, and then proceeds tosurrow d 
himself with a very neat circle. Another boy is 
then asked to draw a small circle within this, and 
rather near the center; and he in turn is followed 
by another, who places a third circle between the 
two already drawn. All this is done rapidly and 
neatly. ‘‘ Now, Schumacher, which here is 
north ?’’ In the same way the other points of the 
diagram are reviewed, and evidence is given that 
the other boys were attentive and close observers 
of what their comrades had done. 

The outlines of the diagram are now ready to be 
filled in with points representing cities, peaks, ete. 

What is this range of mountains ?’’ ‘‘ In what 
direction does it extend ?’’ ‘‘ Very good; now, 
Rodeck, you may draw it on the diagram.’’ 

The different peaks of the range are then pointed 
out on the horizon, and located on the diagram by 
other boys, who set up small stones to represent the 
peaks. 

The rivers are then located ; and when two rivers 
flow together at some distance, two boys are asked 
to stop the course of these, and meet at a point 
representing the junction of the rivers. But per- 
haps, in doing this, there is some error of judg- 
ment,—the junction may have been placed too far 
to the east, orsome important curve may have been 
neglected. If so, the boys must correct their own 
mistakes. ‘‘ Consult your charts; ’’ and instantly 
one hears the rustle of fifty maps as these are being 
unfolded. 

The cities are then located, each one by a different 
boy. Everything having been finished, the circle 
of boys is broken; they gather in groups on the 
grass and proceed to make a drawing of the dia- 
gram in their books. Occasionally one will rise 
and go to the diagram to resolve some doubt as to 
the precise location of a town or peak. 

In the same spirit of minute personal observation 
the boys were brought into contact with the history 
of their country. They saw where St. Boniface 
preached; they saw in the village of Mohra the 
house in which Luther’s parents lived, and in front 
the magnificent bronze monument to ‘* Unserem 
Luther.”’ At this monument every part of the rep- 
resentation was carefally observed and explained, — 
the inscription read in a clear voice by several of 
the boys, the figures in relief on the pedestal ex- 
planned, and finally, a verse of ‘‘Ein feste Burg ist 
unser Gott,’’ sung by the boys around the monument. 
In the Wartburg they stood in Luther’s room and 
saw the various memorials of the great reformer,— 
an autograph letter, his table on which the New 
Testament was translated, his stove, his bed, the 
armor worn by him as a knight, and finally the 
famous spot on the wall where the inkstand struck. 
They stood in the “‘ Armor Hall’’ and saw the 
figures of the old knights among their mailed 
horses ; saw the lances and battle-axes of the far- 
off time. 

It was so, too, in their treatment of nature. On 
a weary march you might see the boys inspecting 
some unusual stone, or making inquiry as to some 
flower that they had found. Then they manifested 
also a high appreciation of the beauty of the scenery. 
They would speak of a beautiful outlook with an 
interest that it did one good to see, especially in 
these thirteen-year-old boys, 


Another point worthy of mention was the kindly, 
natural, unconstrained relations between the boys 
and their masters. They would walk together in 
groups, and talk with one another in a friendly, 
natural manner. The boys were never made to feel 
that the teachers were trying to hold themselves in 
selfish reserve above their pupils, On the con- 
trary, each teacher seemed to feel himself a helper, 
a brother, of those under him. They would per- 
form kindly services for their boys. I saw the 
Oberlehrer draw off the boots of a little fellow one 
night, all in the most kindly manner and without 
the slightest feeling of condescension. I feel sure 
that in this school there must exist that rare, that 
ideal condition in which the children trust unre- 
servedly in the good will of their masters, in which 
** Love, Fidelity, and Thankfulness”’ are lived as 
well as taught. 


THE OBERLEHRER, 


The Oberlehrer himself is a conspicuous example 

of “‘ the right man im the right place.”” Trained 
by Dr. Stoy and having possessed, I am told, his 
unlimited confidence, the Oberlehrer goes forward 
with this work in the earnest spirit of his Master, 
and with abundant evidence of reverence for the 
memory of that great teacher of teachers. I often 
recall those seven days of the Reise with Dr. Mall- 
berg as ever the center of interest, and the nerve, 
as it were of the entire little army; and he always 
reminds me of that expression of St: Paul’s about 
the “‘ care of all the churches’’ resting upon him- 
self. Now he has the half-hundred boys about 
him, giving them instruction and rapidly question- 
ing them in his earnest, incisive manner ; now he is 
—— the distribution of the food to the 
different sections; or again, he is on the march, 
talking with a group of boys, pointing out some 
object of interest, and stopping to do the same for 
the others as they pass,—always on the alert to 
teach them something new, or to surprise them, if 
that be possible, with some review question on pre- 
vious instruction. He joins heartily in all the 
songs on the road, participates in whatever fun may 
be in the air, has a hearty word for everybody, and 
is always happy and sweet tempered. At night 
he will enter heartily into the joys of the Kneipe (a 
Pmild form of carousal over beer) till after midnight, 
when he will throw himself upon his bundle of 
straw for his four or five hours sleep. In the 
morning he is up with the first ; and his kind, firm 
voice is soon heard calling out the sections, one at 
a time, to be marched off to the courtyard of the 
inn for their morning bath. During the last day 
of the Reise he began to show some signs of weari-. 
ness; and when I parted with him at Jena, at 
twelve o'clock of the last night, he spoke to me in 
a wearied tone of the constant care that he had 
had on his mind throughout the journey. Again, I 
was impressed with the feeling of brotherhood that 
seemed to exist among the German teachers. At 
nearly every place there would be some one, either 
a teacher or a Schuerath, who knew of our coming 
and who would always give substantial evidence of 
his interest in us he teachers of Germany seem 
to feel that they are a fraternity made one bya 
common aim. 
Another observation that deserves record is the 
deep reverence these men have for their great his- 
toric characters. The monuments of the mighty 
dead are to these teachers holy things, to be com- 
templated with something of awe. We marched 
out from Ruhla one lovely morning accompanied 
by the Schuerath, who had entertained us in the 
public school the night before. Taking the foot- 
way to Eisenach, our path soon brought us to a 
charming ampitheatre half-way up the mountain 
side. In this delightful beechy nook old Dr. Stoy 
had halted his column four years before to give one of 
his short open-air talks. The Schuerath improved 
the opportunity to have a halt called here, and then 
delivered a very touching five-minute talk, princi- 
pally in eulogy of Dr. Stoy who had stood there. 
As I walked with the Schuerath soon after this, he 
said to me, with much enthusiasm, that the place 
where a great man has once been should ever 
after be held sacred ; and named as an example the 
Goethe and Schiller houses in Weimar. 


THE FOREST, 


I cannot close this rather rambling sketch with- 
out alluding to the beauty of the Thuringerwald, 
I can never forget those seven days in the great 
gloomy fir-woods. The whole Thuringian Forest 
is one great, dark tract of woodland, broken here 
and there by a square mile of fields around some 
village. The trees vary in age at different 
places ; but all in one place are of exactly the same 
age; consequently there is a surprising regularity 
in their size and form. You have here a forest of 
baby-firs only a few years old; then there are 
others ten years old, a dense jungle where the 
Duke’s deer take cover; next we have the forest 
of from twenty-five to seventy-five years, trimmed 
half-way up, and with trunks as shapely and 
regular as needles. Finally, there is the solemn 
company of old firs that have drawn out their lines 
for several centuries. The roof is thick with the 
dark green foliage, and only a few rays of sanlight 
struggle through to fall in strange beauty on the 
green, mossy earth. And everything is as still as 
the grave ; even the few birds that glide like ghosts 
through the gloom have been brought into sym- 
pathy with the awful silence. And these old firs,— 
as you look up among their symmetrical tranks on 
which the rain and storm of centuries have written 
their moldy records, or into their deep green foli- 
ages, so still and pensive,—you feel that they belong 
to a superior race among the children of the forest. 
The period of early weakness and fickleness has 
long passed ; and they stand here now sobered and 
strengthened by the strife of time, adopted at last 
into the family of those who are as steadfast as 
nature itself. Here one longs to escape for awhile 
from the men of to-day, and to bury hmself in 
these solitudes with storie of the olden times. 
Here he fancies that he may still see knights ride 
by in polished steel, their armor clanking rudely 


_— the still air, or, in a remoter age, the priests 

of some barbaric creed might here celebrate their 

rude solemnities, or else retire as anchorites to 

meditate upon the mysteries of life and death. 
Jena, Germany. 


THE OSWEGO NORMAL SCHOOL. 


D MAYO, 

On the 7th and 8th of July, 1886, the Oswego 
(N. Y.) State Normal School celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary. A large number of its graduates 
gathered in the spacious building represented in 
the cut accompanying this article. Appropriate 
addresses and evening entertainment, and such 
recollections as naturally came to the front, crowded 
the hours of the summer days till midnight. Nor 
was the interest of the occasion confined to the 
past. While one of the most distinguished teach- 
ers, Miss Cooper, was retiring from her long term 
of service, Pres. Sheldon was able to announce 
that arrangements were already in progress by 
which, not only should her position be supplied, 
but, within two years, one of the most celebrated 
men now engaged in normal instruction in Ger- 
many would be added to the faculty. It is hoped, 
in this way, to build up the advanced course into a 
proper training school for college graduates and 
all others proposing to engage in the higher de- 
partment of instruction. If this can be effectually 
done, Oswego may look forward to another period 
of leadership, not less marked than the past 
twenty-five years of her remarkable history. 

The reasons for the peculiar success and almost 
unique reputation of the Oswego Normal School, 
for the past twenty-five years, are easy to ® under- 
stood, and, when understood, fully explain the 
phenomena, In brief, Oswego aimed from the 
first at the Normal rather than the Academical 
side of the work, which for a generation had been 


BY A, 


school-keeping which, rightly or otherwise, have 
received the popular title, The New Education. 

In due time the Oswego Training School was 
adopted by the state, and has steadily grown in 
usefulness and reputation. Though not the largest, 
or in some respects the best appointed, of this class 
of schools, it is not excelled by any in our country 
for success in Normal training, and is probably the 
best known of them all abroad. Its new buildin 
are commodious, its facilities for instruction cook 
and it includes the whole reach of common school 
life from the kindergarten to the high school in 
its work, There is a remarkable evenness in the 
instruction,—each department being well cared for 
by an expert, who, not only is responsible for the 
academic instruction, but also for the best meth- 
ods of teaching the branches under her ch y 
The Kindergarten, under Mrs. Burr; the Practice 
Department, under the direction of Miss Walter; 
the Delsarte gymnastic training and physiology b 
Dr. Mary Lee, are brilliant points in a course wel 
adjusted, with no notably weak part. 

One happy result of the peculiarity we have 
mentioned, has been the attracting to the Oswego 
school of a broad and often mature pupil constitu- 
ency, from a wide range of country. Many 
of our Normal Schools suffer from a sort of 
local narrowness ; their pupils and boards of direc- 
tors reflecting only the spirit of the region around 
them. But Oswego, from the first, was thronged 
with numbers of the most ambitious and brilliant 
students, esrecially from the Western States. 
Many of these brought considerable experience as 
teachers to their new studies, and were eager to 
get hold of the best things in what were then re- 
garded novel methods of teaching. The new 
school at once took high rank for the supply of 
city and state Normal School teachers; a score of 
the larger cities of the country having established 
training schools conducted by Oswego graduates. 
It is not too much to say, that no one institution 
of learning in America has been called so often to 
furnish teachers for high position in Normal 
School work. Its organization has been copied by 
the entire body of State Normal Schools west of 
New York; and the city training school of the 
Oswego type has been by far the most successful. 


going on with commendable results in the state 


institutions of New England and eastern New 
York. It was a matter of the first necessity to 
give instruction of the Academical sort in the ear- 
liest State Normal schools of the country. None of 
their presidents and teachers were graduates of 
Normal Seminaries, and the ablest of them were 
full of the college ideal of education of a genera- 
tionago. The earliest of these schools led the way 
in what resembled the collegiate training of young 
men, for women, and many of their earliest gradu- 
ates, like Miss Crocker and Anna Brackett, have 
oceupied high positions and vindicated the wisdom 
of university ph mer forwomen. But, although 
some of these Normal institutions included a prac- 
tice school, and all in a measure gave general in- 
struction in school-keeping, the academical feature, 
up to 1860, was by far more pronounced than the 
Normal. The mass of their pupils were young 
people, often of the most slender acquirements, 
rarely graduates from high schools, and required 
even more instruction than was possible in the regu- 
lar course to fit them for thorough success. Hence 
there was fixed upon the State Normal School, 
at its beginning, this academical characteristic 
noticed by Prof. Paine in his recent review in edu- 
cation. And, even to-day, a large proportion of 
this class of schools in the North and South, though 
doing valuable work, is really little more than 
academies supported by public funds, provoking 
constant rivalry with private and denominational 
schools of the same cast. 

The Oswego School began at the Normal end,— 
as a class gathered by Mr. Sheldon out of the 
higher grades of the Oswego Schools to study the 
art, especially of primary instruction. Not satis- 
fied with such results as he had seen elsewhere, 
Mr. Sheldon determined to test the best methods 
of common school instruction wrought out by the 
most famous schools abroad. A Miss Jones was 
brought from the leading training school in Great 
Britain, and, for a year, retained as lecturer and 
advisor. A group of her brightest pupils under- 
took the task, from her suggestions, of working 
out practical methods, especially of primary instrue- 
tion. Prof. Kruse, whose youth joined the active 
life of Pestalozzi, and whose father was one of the 
most eminent of his disciples, was called in to assist, 
and gradually the new school gained a reputation 
for the thorough investigation, testing, and appli- 


And if Oswego no longer leads the country, it is 


rather because so many excellent schools of the 
same type are now established, than from any 
decline in herself. A late visit of inspection has 
convinced us that it was never so good as at pres- 
ent, and never so earnestly striving to ‘‘ forget the 
things that are behind ’’ and ‘* press forward ’’ to 
the larger life before it. 

The radical feature of this great success is reall 
that openness of mind and constant welcome to all 
truth in education so characteristic of Dr. Sheldon, 
its admirable president, and which strikes the vis- 
itor at once as characteristic of the whole life of 
the school. All doors and windows stand open for 
the incoming of whatever valuable experience may 
be in the air. A succession of brilliant teachers 
have been encouraged to their best efforts in work- 
ing out original methods. And wherever the 
superior graduates of Oswego are found, the same 
openness of mind and eagerness for progress are 
visible. Nothing is so fatal toa Normal School as 
the despotism of a forcible and narrow principal, 
whose ideal is exhausted by running his classes 
through a little machine and sending forth gradu 
ates te reproduce hisown model, Oswego does not 
pretend to have ‘‘ attained, ’’ but she can honestly 
claim, that in her past twenty-five years she has 
always been trying to get on broader ground, and 
appropriate the most valuable results of the work 
of the best teachers everywhere. The science of 
Pedagogy is not a splendid theory projected from 
the brain of a great educator. It is the patient 
gathering in, testing, classification, and fit arrange- 
ment of the most successful methods of the best 
teachers, grouped around the few simple laws of 
child life. 


— Day! 
Faster and more fast, 
O’er night’s brim, day boils at last ; 
Boils, ‘pure gold, o’er the cloud-cup’s brim, 
Where spurting and supprest it lay,— 
For not a froth-flake touched the rim 
Of yonder gap in the solid gray 
Of the eastern cloud, an hour away ; 
But forth one wavelet, then another, curled, 
Till the whole sunrise, not to be supprest, 
Rose, reddened, and its seething breast 
Flickered in bounds, grew gold, then overflowed 


eation of these natural methods of elementary 


the world, —Browning. 
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NEW ENGLAND NORMAL ‘AS- 
SOCIATION. 


Frrst Day. 


The annual meeting of the New England Nor- 
mal Association held its first session in the School 
Committee Rooms, on Mason street, Boston, Dec. 
10, at 2.00 p. m.; Albert G., Boyden, principal of 
Bridgewater Normal School, the president, in the 
chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read by 
the secretary, Miss Amelia Davis of the Framing- 
ham Normal School, and approved. 

Messrs. Larkin Dunton, C. C. Rounds, and 
Miss Ellen Hyde were appointed a committee on 
nomination of officers for the next year. 

The first topie on the program was taken up: 


What Preparation should Pupil Teachers have be- 
fore Beginning to Teach in the Practice School ? 


Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education, opened the discussion. 


When the normal graduate enters the public 
school he should be prepared to direct his pupils to 
the accomplishment of three ends. 

1. To acquiring in an orderly manner some ac- 
curate knowledge. 

2. To acquiring a good method of using his fac- 
ulties. 

3. To securing a right mental development. 

If this is true, the work in the normal schools 
should consist of those exercises that will have a 
tendency to give to their pupils this directing 
power. That such results may follow a course of 
training in the normal schools, the pupils who en- 
ter the normal classes must be sound in body and 
mind and heart. They must also be prepared to 
pass a satisfactory examination in the branches of 
study that are required to be taught in the publie 
schools. 

The same branches should be included in the 
normal course of instruction, and passed over in 
order, for the purpose of making a list of topies on 
each, that will present the different subjects in a 
good manner for teaching and study; for deter- 
mining the best means of illustrating the topics, 
and for practice in teaching them to others. 

The topics thus made out should be objects of 
study by members of the class. ‘They should be 
led to see the propriety of their selection and ar- 
rangement in the course. 

The recitations in the normal school should be 
divided into two parts. 

One part should consist of a review by the class 
of a previous lesson taught by the teacher, and 
after the same manner. If the normal pupils re- 
cite their topics by teaching them, they will ac- 
quire skill in contriving means of illustration, and 
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in the normal school under skillful direction. 


in their investigations. 


schools. 
of the principles of teaching should be taken up, 


method of applying them. 


of knowledge and development may be derived. 


or logical order. 


teaching. 
lof mental development require self activity on 


appropriate objects, presented in accordance with 


the same objective method. 


knowledge of principles. 


tice alone can give. 


results produced by their application. 


cessful experience. 


handling them before the class, and of conducting 
the minds of others to the knowledge and disci- 
pline which correct teaching is adapted to occa- 
sion. This skill in teaching is acquired only after 
a long practice, and such practice should be given 


The other part of the exercise should be con- 
ducted by the regular teacher of the class. The 
teaching should be in accordance with the objective 
method, presenting whatever is to be the object or 
subject of study, and simply directing the pupils 
All the lessons in the 
course should be taken up in this way, with special 
reference to teaching the same in the public 


In the last year of the normal course, the study 


together with a thorough investigation of the best 


The study.of psychology shqnid be introduced, 
that from a knowledge of the mind the conditions 


By a study of the mind it will be found that the 
conditions of knowledge require that the objects 
or subjects to be known should be brought before 
the mind; that these things should be presented 
first as units or wholes, the wholes to be analyzed, 
and their parts or attributes to be so presented as 
to lead the mind to consider them in their natural 


It will now be seen that the conditions which 
limit the mind in the acquisition of knowledge re- 
quire the use of the objective analytical method of 
It will also appear that the conditions 


The next step in the normal course should direct 
attention to selecting and arranging a cuurse of 
studies, which shall be adapted to present occa- 
sions for all desired knowledge and training of the 
mind. The pupils are supposed to be prepared 
for this wogk through their experiences and their 


They may now enter the practice schools for the 
acquisition of that facility in teaching which prac- 
A knowledge of principles and 
methods will guide them in every phase of their 
work. They will not now teach at random with- 
out knowing beforehand what will come of it; nor 
attempt to control their classes, ignorant of the 
relations that exist between their methods and the 


Their methods will no longer be derived from 
an observation of the practices of others, but from 
the principles they have discovered. They will teach 
and govern with reference to that self-control 
which is the great end to be secured by all intel- 
lectual and moral activity and when they go 
from their training schools to the public schools, 
they will show that they already have had a suc- 


Exercises in the practice classes should be under 


intelligent criticisms. This will be likely to aa 
vent the formation of bad habits, which when once 
formed, are not easily reformed. 

The discussion was deferred until the second 
topic was opened. 

C. C. Rounds, principal of New Hampshire 
State Normal School, Plymouth, began the consid- 
eration of the question, 


What Supervision should Pupil Teachers have 
while Teaching in the Practice School ? 


The object of the practice school is to furnish all 
the conditions, aside from the course of profes- 
sional study, requisite to enable the normal pupil 
to commence his work as a teacher with the best 
prospect of success. Hence, it takes the place of 


other points of criticism should be made subordi- 
nate to these. 

The supervision should always be kind and just, 
and its aim should be to encourage the pupil, to 
eure faults, to make prominent special powers of 
the pupil. Excellences should be pointed out 
first. A special aim in practice teaching is to illus- 
trate and enforce principles, and to give the pupil 
a standard of good teaching in his own mind and 
from his own work, so that he may do well from 
habit rather than from attempt to follow precepts. 
Grammar enables us to correct faults of speech ; 
we speak well only from babit. The supervision 
should be close and minute enough to guard pupil- 
teacher and pupils taught from harm, but not so 
close as to take away from the pupil-teacher the 
sense of any responsibility which he is strong 
enough to bear. 


such systems of training as the pupil-teacher sys- 
tem of England, and apprenticeship systems under 
whatever form ; and it must supplement and com- 
plete the training furnished by exercises in teach- 
ing classmates in the normal school itself. It 
must fit the normal student for the various posi- 
tions in teaching in which he is likely to be placed, 
and the modes of supervision must be changed to 
accord with changings of aim and condition. 

The normal student will form his first connec- 
tion with the practice school in his study of meth- 
ods of teaching, by observing and giving lessons to 
children illustrative of the methods taught. These 
lessons will be given to pupils of the practice 
school in the commiiahent classroom. The aim 
of these lessons is to train pupils in modes of de- 
veloping the subject clearly in the mind of the in- 
dividual pupil. The supervision is that exercised 
by teacher over pupil, and this work directly fits 
the pupil only for teaching individual pupils, not 
for meeting the peculiar difficulties ‘presented in 
the teaching of classes and the management of 
schools. 

At a later period the pupil is to engage in teach- 
ing classes in the practice schoolroom. This 
work is to be continued in teaching the same sub- 
ject to the same class until a certain definite 
amount of work has been accomplished, and ie is 
to be held responsible for the results. The work 
of the pupil is that of an assistant teacher, and the 
mode of supervision is that of a principal over his 
assistants. Many points of criticism made prom- 
inent in the first stage of work will be omitted en- 
tirely in the class work, or made subordinate, and 
those points should be especially noted which tend 
to success or failure in class teaching. 

Nearer the end of the course the pupil is called 
upen to take charge, for a certain time, of an en- 
tire school. In this stage of practice the ‘pupil 
first takes the place of the teacher of a school, and, 
so far as possible, he should be made to assume 
the responsibilities of such a position. The mode 
of supervision is that of a superintendent over the 
teachers in his systems of schools, and the points 


to be made prominent are those which tend to suc- 


the direction of skilled teachers, subject to their 


cess or failure in management of schools, and all 


Abstract of Miss ELLEN Hyper, Principal of 
the Framingham (Mass.) Normal School. 

The answer to this question depends upon the 
ends to be attained by the practice school, and it 
naturally divides itself into two parts: First, re- 
lating to the amount of supervision; and second, 
to the kind of supervision. 

The object of the practice school is to fit its 
pupils for the public schools, where they have to 
teach and to govern children. They should, there- 
fore, have in it training in teaching, and practice 
in governing. These two parts of the work are ip 
a measure antagonistic, since the training in teach- 
ing requires the presence of the trainer or critic 
teacher, while practice in government can be se- 
cured only by leaving the pupil teacher alone with 
her class. The ideal plan would be to have rooms 
so arranged that the critic could always be present, 
but unseen, so that her presence might be jun- 
known to the children, and, as far as possible, un- 
felt by the pupil teacher. As this is usually not 
possible, it is necessary, in order to secure these 
two ends, that the critic should be present only a 
part of the time,—rather more than half the time 
is fuund a good proportion. When the criticis not 
present, the pupil teacher reports her own work ard 
receives criticism and suggestions on that report." 

So much for the amount of supervision. As to 
the character of it, there needs to be, first, a careful 
planning of the work so that the pupil teacher 
may have as great a variety of teaching and dis- 
cipline as is possible in the time allotted to her. 
She should have, if possible, work in all grades, 
from the first to the ninth, and with classes of dif- 
ferent size and temperament, large and small, 
bright and dull, quiet and restless. She should 
also have, at times, the oversight and government 
of a whole room. This variety is required because 
the young teacher can not choose, ordinarily, what 
kind of school she will teach. She must take 
what she can get, and therefore needs to be as far 
as possible fitted for all. 

Second, the pupil teacher must be told what her 
work is to be, must see what part of the whole 
plan of study for the class she is to work out, must 


“The ‘Young Folks’ Cyclopedia’ should be in 
ev javenile library.”—From a Report of the Con- 
ut Board of Education. 
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Common Things, - - - <+- = 82.50 
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«*. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. To teachers 
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eeds the skin. For BEAUTIFYING THE CoM- 
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Miss Kate Stanton, M.D., says: ‘‘ I take great 
pleasure in recommending Oxzyn Balm as a hy- 
gienic remedy for preserving a fair and healthy 
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most competent judges. 

For full particulars address, with stamps, the only 
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Sixth Ave., New York. 

N. B.—Quarter-pound parcels sent by mail, to any 
address, on receipt of $1.00. 


CAN BE REALIZED BY CHANGING 
Four Per Cent Government Bonds 
into 6 percent. Debentures Capital $600,000 


Large reserve guarantee fund, Pamphlets. 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT Co. ,150 Nassau st. N.Y. 


HON, E. 8. TOBEY, Boston Representative. 


A New Game. 


LITERARY SALAD. 
By ROSE PORTER. 
250 Familiar Quotations. 


It is a shame not to know their authors’ names, 
but you will find you do not. 


Price, 50 Cents. 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : CHICACO: 
30 Franklin Street, 183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave. 
S. R. WINCHELL, General Agent. 


AIDS FOR TEACHERS. 


800 TOPIC SLIPS (5 Branches), ee ae 


400 ALGEBRA SLIPS (with Answers), . ° -25 
100 RANK AND CALL CARDS COMBINED, 25 
40 TEST CARDS (6 Branches), e ‘ e 20 
These +—~y are less than one half of regular artes. 
The whole set will be sent this month, postpaid, for 


$1.00. No circulars or samples sent. 
590 M 0. P. FREMONT, Boston, Mass. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS. 
By Rev. A. D. MAYO. 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 


Address NEw ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
3 Somerset Bosson. 


James Freeman Clarke’s Astronomical Lantern. 


RECOMMENDED 


— BY THE — 


PROFESSORS OF 
ASTRONOMY 


HARVARD, 
YALE, AND 
PRINCETON. 


INVALUABLE TO BOTH OLD AND YOUNG FOR OUT-DOOR STUDY OF ASTRONOMY. 
Price, including a copy of ‘‘ HOW TO FIND THE STARS,”’ $4.50. 


D, C. HEATH & CO., Boston, New York, and Chicago, 


HKUROPEAN 
VACATION 


TOUR! 


To the teacher, clergyman, 
is fully the equivalent of half 
investment can make an equal 


worker. 


or student, the tour of Europe 
a college course. No vacation 


return to the wearied  brain- 


A thousand new fields of thought and enjoyment are 


opened to him; and in this new life and new pleasure a single 


summer suffices to re-establish the vivacity, the zest, and the 


energy of earlier years. 


Not elsewhere with mortals do knowl- 


edge, health, and pleasure so join hands as when the American 


scholar, under happy surroundings and arrangements, for the 


first time treads the soil of Europe. 


Our twenty-third party will leave June 16, under our own 


personal direction, for the tour from Edinburgh to Naples, 


arriving in New York, on the 


return, Sept. 5. 


Special rates to teachers forming sections. 


Address 


Drs. L. C. & C. L. LOOMIS, 


Washington, D. C. 


Circulars may be obtained by addressing 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


New England Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass, 


? 
é 
4 
—— 
| 
.) JUST THE THING FOR A HOLIDAY CIFT. ee 
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be made acquainted with her class, told their pe- 
culiarities as a class, what pupils need any special 
care and assistance, put on her guard against any 
difficulties which are likely to arise, and assisted 
in laying out her work for the first day. 

Third, at the end of each day the work must be 
diseussed, for the purpose of ascertaining how far 
it has followed the accepted principles of teaching, 
where and how it has varied from them; what its 
actual effect has been in producing, or failing to 
préduce, interest, order, and progress in study,— 
i. ¢., in influencing the minds and characters of the 
children ; what have been the causes of failure, 
and how they can best be avoided in future work. 
Lastly, the plans for the next day’s work will be 
discussed. 

Fourth, supervision must include correction of 
faults in voice, manners, attitude, personal habits, 
ete. ; the many little peculiarities which, in mak- 
ing the teacher agreeable or disagreeable, have so 
much to do with success. 

Fifth, supervision means inspiration, the devel- 
opment of a love for children, an appreciation of 
the importance, dignity, and responsibility of the 
work,—an enthusiasm for teaching. 

Sixth, this is essentially the work to bedone. It 
would be comparatively easy if the pupil-teachers 
were all alike, and had only to be made to con- 
form to certain received principles. But pupil- 
teachers cannot be generalized, except in the mer- 
est externals. No two are alike, and the work of 
supervision demands infinite sympathy and wis- 
dom. ‘The critic teacher must adapt herself to 
each if she would help each. She must be so sym- 
pathetic as to get, as it were, into the conscious- 
ness of the pupil to feel just how she is related to 
her work. In this crowning excellence of super- 
vision the intellect is powerless, and principles 
cease to bea guide; it is a matter of pérsonal, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— ‘*Sue Fitzperey has a rare amount of airy 
persiflage,’’ remarked the high school girl; ‘* have 
you noticed it, Amy?’ “I noticed she had a 
tremendous big bustle, Mildred, but I didn’t know 
the dictionary word for it.’’—Pittsburg Chronicle. 


Hale’s Honey is the best Cough Cure, 25c., 50c., $1. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Scap heals and beau:ifies, 25c. 
German Corn Remover !.i!ls Cornsand Bunions, 25c. 
Bill’s Hair & Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 60c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 
— Inquisitive party—‘' And do you go up that 
ladder all day long? ’? Pat—‘‘ No, sir; half ov the 
time oi cum down.’’ 


— A face that cannot smile is never good. The 
‘motherly face of Mrs. Pinkham appears in all the 
papers we read, A word to the wise, ete. 
— When a young college graduate commences to 
study law, he wants something a grade above com- 
mon law.—New Orleans Picayune. 


— Scrofulous humors, erysipelas, canker, and 
catarrh, can be cured by taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
**T have used this medicine in my family, for scrof- 
ula, and know, if it is taken persistently, it will 
eradicate this terrible disease.’,—W. F. Fowler, 
M. D., Greenfield, Tenn. 


— On the rolling deep. First passenger—‘‘Well 
old boy, what’s up this afternoon?’’ Second 
passenger—‘‘ All but the soup.’’—Life. 

We CAUTION ALL AGAINST THEM.— The 
unprecedented success and merit of Ely’s Cream 
Balm—a real cure for catarrh, hay fever, and cold 
in head—has induced many adventurers to place 
catarrh medicines bearing some resemblance in ap- 
pearance, 'style,’or name, upon the market, in order 
to trade upon the reputation of Ely’s Cream Balm. 
Don’t be deceived. Buy only Ely’s Cream Balm. 
Many in your immediate locality will testify in 
highest commendation of it. A particle is applied 
into each nostril; no pain; agreeable to use. 
Price 50 cents. 

— A truthful answer. Judge to the plaintiff— 
“* Who was present when the defendent knocked 
you down ?”’ Plaintiff—‘‘ I was.”’ 


— Anxious inquirer: No, we know of nothing 
that will do you as much good as Lydia E. Pink- 
ham's Vegetable Compound. 


— Regular caller—‘‘ I’d like to see your father, 
Tommy, if he isn’t engaged.’”? Tommy He is; 
but what’s the matter with Clara? She isn’t en- 
gaged.’’—Lowell Citizen. 


ADVICE TO MotHEeRS.—Mrs. Wins/ow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— Society is improving out west. In many sec- 
tions it has become unfashionable to dance in rub- 
ber boots.—-Burlington Free Press. 


CATARRH CUKED. 


A clergyman, after years of entering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly rying every 
known remedy, at last found a prescription whic 
completely cured and saved him from death. An 
sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope to Dr. Lawrence, 212 
East 9th st., New York, receive the recipe free 
of charge. eew 


= 


human sympathy. The critic must feel in all the 
widely differing souls with which she deals, just 
the point where criticism will pass the limits of 
stimulus and produce discouragement. She must 
feel where reproof is needed and where encourage- 
ment; where the intellect needs light; where the 
affections need stimulating ; where the conscience 
needs to be aroused; where assistance will be hin- 
drance and where letting alone will be the truest 
help. _ She must be kind enough to speak the 
trath in love, even where it is very unpleasant, and 
wise enough to leave much unsaid where she sees 
it would not be helpful. 


Discussion. 

Mr. Adams, of Worcester, said it was conceded 
that there should be some practice exercises in all 
normal schools. He asked how much time should 
be devoted to such work ? How long a time can 
be afforded for practice as assistant teachers ? 
How large should the classes of pupils be ? When 
should this teaching be done? At what period 
in the normal course should this experience be 
gained ? 

Mr. Rounds, in response to these questions, said 
he did not think it profitable for the practice 
teacher to turn aside from the regular course to 
give lessons to the normal class itself, in subjects 
which come within the course of the practice 
school. To be desirable, they should teach children. 
The first half of the time of each morning session 
in the normal school, after the first term time, 
should be devoted to methods and teaching. He 
would not separate the study of the school from 
the practice work. As to the size of classes, he 
would not have classes number more than twenty 
orthirty. Class teaching should not begin until 
the second year. Practice work should be done in 
the first part of the day. Normal students should 
not have the control of model schools more than 
half the time. 

An animated ‘discussion followed, participated 
in by Mr. Boyden, Mr. Prince, Mr. Adams, Miss 
Hyde, Mr. Carrigan of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, who gave a brief account of a visit of ob- 
servation to the “‘ Training School’’ in Cork, Ire., 
and thought American teachers could learn some 
things from a study of methods in use in the Old 
World. He thought there should be more work 
done in the normal school in penmanship. Teach- 
ers should go out better prepared to teach this 
branch. 

Mr. Rounds said he would have the normal 
course extended over three years, instead of two 
as now in New Hampshire. 

The discussion was continued by Messrs. Dan- 
ton, Prince, Murdock, Campbell, and Miss Moses 
of the Boston Training School. The speakers 
ag ag out many eminently practical suggestions 
on the conduct of practice schools. There was 


some difference of opinion as to the extent which 
pupil teachers should be required to teach and 
manage practice schools. 


[The proceedings of the second day are unavoid- 
ably carried over to our next issue. | 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
State Editor, WILLIAM D. TYNDALL, Eatontown. 
New punishment is abol- 

ished. Janitors must leave the public schoolhouses. 

& certificate of graduation from the grammar 
school is sufficient to secure admission to the high 
school. 

There is to be a commercial course of study in 
the high school. 

Salaries have been raised by the school board, 
and are as follows: Principal of high school, 
$2,500; Vice-Principal, $1,680; male assistant, 
$1,400; female assistant, $850; Training School 
principal, $1,000; first assistant, $708 ; assistants, 
five or more years’ teaching, $540; less than five 
and more than two years, $420 ; less than two, $360. 
Male Principals, - - - - - $1,800 
First Assistants, Grammar Department, - 7 
First Assistants, Primary Department, - 624 


Head Assistants in schools, . - - - 624 
Head Assistants in Annex School having 

over 300 pupils, ide - - - - 7 
Teachers having taught 12 years or more, - 600 
Teachers having taug!'t less than 12 years 

and more than 5 years, - - - 504 


Toachers having taught 5 years and more 
360 
Teachers having taught 2 years, - - 300 


— 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
ONE OF THE BRST TONICS, 

Dr. A. Atkinson, professor Materia Medica and 
Dermatology in College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Baltimore, Md., says: ‘‘ It makes a pleas- 
ant drink, and is one of our best tonics in the 
shape of the phosphates in soluble form.’’ 


— Lady (to servant whom she is about to en- 
gage )—These are my conditions ; do they suit you ‘ 
Servant—H’m: I'll see. [always take ladies on 
trial. 


No matter in what part you live, you had better 
write to Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, without delay; 
they will send you free information about work that you 
can do and live at home, at a profit of from $5 to 825 and 
upwards daily. Ajnumber have earned over $50 in a 
day. Both sexes Allages, You are started in business 
free. Capital not needed. Every worker who takes 
hold at once is absolutely sure of a snug little fortune, 
Now is the time. 
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PRESS NOTICES. 


NEW YORK It will be a magazine of general 
MAIL literature in the widest sense of 
AND EXPRESS. the term, and one that is intended 
for the general public. Everything 
will be subordinated in a proper 
degree to the purpose of giving 
good literature. It will have no 
special lines to which it will con- 

fine itself. 


The friends of literature all over 
the country are waiting for the 
new Scribner's Magazine with a 
yreat deal of interest ...We fully 
expect to see this new periodical 
take its place immediately at the 
head of American Magazine liter- 
ature. 

NEW YORK No recent announcement has 
JOURNAL OF given more pleasure to the lovers 
COMMERCE. of high and pure literature than 
that which promised the early ap- 
pearance of Scribner's Magazine. 


PHILADELPHIA The prospectus indicates that 
INQUIRER. the bright anticipations will un- 
doubtedly be realized .. .Good 
reading this! Scribner's Magazine 
is destined to receive avery cor- 
dial welcome, and, what is more, 

it deserves it. 


The cover for the new Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine, designed by Mr. 
STANFORD WHITE, is simplicity 
itself, and good judges pronounce 
it precisely what a magazine 
cover should be. 


The type will be a handsome 
open-face long primer, made for 
the magazine, and _ especially 
adapted for people Who read in 
the cars or are beginning to think 
of using glasses. 


CHICAGO 
NEWS. 


CHICAGO 
INTER - OCEAN. 


CINCINNATI 
COMME RCIAL- 
GAZETTE. 


No. 1, Vol. 1. 


Ready Dec, 15th. 


CONTENTS. 


CAMBETTA PROCLAIMING THE 
REPUBLIC OF FRANCE. Frontispiece 
drawn by HOWARD PYLE. Engraved by FRANK 
FRENCH, 

REMINISCENCES OF THE SIECE AND 
COMMUNE OF PARIS. First Paper — 
The Downfall of the Empire. By E. B. WasH- 
BURNE, ex-Minister to France. With illustrations 
from portraits and documents in Mr. Washburne’s 
possession, and from drawings by THULSTRUP, 
MEEKER, REICH, and others. 


SETH’S BROTHER’S WIFE. Chapters I. 
V. HAROLD FREDERIC. 


THE STORY OF A NEW YORK HOUSE. 
I.—H.C. BUNNER. Illustrated by A. B. Frost, 
F. HopKINSON SMITH, and EDWARDS. 


SONNETS IN SHADOW. A&Lo Bates. 

OUR DEFENCELESS COASTS. FF. V. 
GREENE, Captain U.S. Engineers. With maps, 
sketches, and diagrams. 


IN A COPY OF THE LYRICAL POEMS 
OF ROBERT HERRICK. Austin Dopson. 


IN MEXICO. A Story. THomAs A. JANVIER, 


THE BABYLONIAN SEALS. WILLIAM 
HAYES WARD. With illustrations from seals in 
the author’s collection, and after DE CLERCQ, 
PINCHES, and others. 

CLIMPSES AT THE DIARIES OF 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. Social Life and 
Character in the Paris of the Revolution. First 
Paper. ANNIE CARY MoRRIs. With Portrait 
engraved by G. KRUELL, from the painting at Old 
Morrisania. 


SOCIALISM. 
THE NEW YEAR. 


A VIOLIN OBLICATO. 
GARET CROSBY. 


FRANCIS A. WALKER. 
MAYBURY FLEMING. 
A Story. MAR- 


$3.00 A YEAR; 25 
Persons subscribing now will rece: 


CENTS A NUMBER. 


ive the first number as soon as published. Remittances should 
be made by check or money order. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


The Andover Review 


Discusses with ability, scholarship, fairness, and 
conviction all the great topics now interesting the 


religious public. 
$4.00 a Year; 35 Cents a Number, 


October, Nevember, and December 
numbers will be sent free te every new sub- 
seriber remitting $4.00 for ISS? befere 
December 20. 


J anuary A tlantic 


Now ready, contains the first chapters of Two 
Notable Serial Stories, 


The Second Son, 
By MRS. M. 0. W. OLIPHANT 
And T, B. ALDRICH, 
Paul Patoff, 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Author of ** A Roman Singer,” “‘ Mr. Isaaes,”’ ete. 


The Saloon in Society, 
By GEORGE FREDERIC PARSONS. 


French and English, 


A continuation of the admirable papers comparing 
the French and English People, 


By P. G. HAMERTON, 


What Children Read, 
By AGNES REPPLIER, 


Men and Trees, 
By EDITH M. THOMAS, 


Marginal Notes from the Library 
of a Mathematician, 
By A. 5S. HARDY, 
Author of “ But Yet a Woman,” “ The Wind of 
Destiny.” 
$4.00 a Vear; 35 Cents a Number. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, 
and therefore remittances should be made by money- 
order, draft, or registered letter, to . 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston. 


NOTEWORTHY NEW BOOKS. 


RET H ARTE: THE QUEEN OF THE PI- 
RATE ISLE. A story. With many illustrations, 
in colors, by Kate Greenaway. 12mo, $1.50. A 
very available book for holiday gifts. 


CHARLES EGRERT CRADDOCK: IN 
THE CLOUDS. A new story. $1.25. 


MRS. A. D.T. WHITNEY: HOLY TIDES.— 
Poems for Advent, arioenen, Easter, and other 


holy days. 75 cents. HOME-SPUN YARNS, 
A new volume of stories. $1.50. 
JAMES BRUSSEL. LOWELL: DEMOC- 


RACY AND OTHER ADDRESSES. $1.25. 


F. HOPKINSON SITE: WELL-WORN 
ROADS. A Notable Holiday Art Book. $15.00. 
OLD LINES IN NEW BLACK AND WHITE. 
$12.00. Large paper edition, limited to 100 copies, 
A superb Art work. $25.00 net. 


MISS PHELPS: THE MADONNA OF THE 
TUBS. Illustrated. $1.50. A touching story. 


0. B. FROTHINGHAM: LIFE OF WILLIAM 
H. CHANNING. With Portrait. $2.00. 


CAROLINE HAZARD: MEMOIR OF J. L. 

DIMAN. $2.00. 

DR. WEIR MITCHELL: ROLAND BLAKE, 
A Novel. $1.25. 

WASHINGTON GLADDEN: APPLIED 
CHRISTIANITY. Moral Aspects of Social Ques- 
tions. $1.25. THE LORD’S PRAYER. ew 
edition. $1 00. 

LUCY LARCOM: BECKONINGS FOR EVERY 
DAY. A Calendar of Thought. $1.00. 


SARAH ORNE JEWETT: A WHITE 
HERON and other Stories. $1.25. 


CATHERINE OWEN: TEN DOLLARS 
ENOUGH. A book for every family. $1.00. 


LILLIE CHACE WYMAN: POVERTY 
GRASS. Eight remarkable short stories. $1.25. 


CHRISTOPHER P. CBRANCH: ARIEL 
ANDCALIBAN. Anew book of poems. $1,25. 

WILLIAM BURNET WRIGHT: ANCIENT 
CITIES. $1.25. 

CELIA THAXTER: THE CRUISE OF THE 
MYSTERY and Other Poems. $1.00. 


JOSEPH COOK: ORIENT, tenth volume of 
Monday Lectures, with steel portrait. $1.50. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston, 


GERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 


An eminently practical new method for learning the 
German language. Edition for self-instruction, in 12 
numbers, (with Keys)» at 10 cents each, sold sepa- 
rately ; School- edition (without Keys), bound in 
cloth, $1.25. For sale by all booksellers; sent, post- 
on receipt of Price, A. KNOFLACH, 140 

assau St., New York. pectus mailed free. 


FISHER’S ESSENTIALS OF GEOG- 
RAPHY should be examined by every 


Teacher in the Public Schools. 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. 
How to Teach ading. 
Young People’s History of Ireland. - - - 
The Monarch of Dreams. - - 
Foes of Her Household. 
Plastic Sketches. - - 
Foreign Etchings. - - 
She Stoops to Conquer. - - - - ° 
A Daughter of the People. - - - - 
The Land and the Boo k. 
Habitations of God and His Worshifers. : : 
Fairy Flowers. 
The Children. - - 
Leg-ndar History of the Cross. - - - - 
The Buddhist Diet-Book. - - 
Meditations on the Bible He aven. 
A Mirage of Promise 
Half Married. - - ° 
Song of § Senge. 
Sentimenta Journey. - - 
The Minister's Charge. - - - 
Thirteen Weeks of Prayer. - - 
The Old Garden. - 
Book of the Tile Club. 
Among the Law-Makers. - 
The Sentimental Calendar. - ° 
Wild Flowers of America. - - - - : 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Gomes D C Heath & Co, Boston, 8 85 
all 
Towle Lee & Shepard, Boston, 150 
Douglass 1 00 
Low 7 50 
Hervey Fates & Lauriat, Be 3ton, 3 75 
Koehler 15 00 
Goldsmith Harper & Bros, N Y, 20 00 
Woolson 1 00 
Craik > 20 
Sangster 6 00 
Thomson 9 00 
Little s E Cassino, Boston, 1 50 
Hervey 1 00 
Williams = 100 
Delaborde Cassell & Co, N 2 00 N 
Ashton 3 75 
Holloway Funk & Wagnalls, N y, 50 
Spear 150 
Nichols > Lothrop & Co, Boston, 1 50 
Hapgood T Y Crowell & Go, N Y. 250 
elt J B Lippincott « Co, Phila, 125 
McConnell bad 1 25 
18 00 
Sterne 3 50 
Howells Ticknor Co, Boston, 
Wendell 1 00 
Wertheimber 5 00 
Comegys Beatin, Mimin, & Co, Boston, 1 25 
Deland = 1 25 
Alton Charles Scribner’ 8 Sons, N as 2 50 
Stimson 2 00 
Burnham Bradlee Whidden, Bente, 3 50 
Goodale = 15 00 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


PRANG’s CHRISTMAS AND NEW- YEAR 
CARDS, FOR THE SEASON OF 1886-1887. — 
The tendency of the times to make everything 
artistic is an outgrowth of the rapid development 
in our people of the understanding of true art. 
Our people are learning fast, and making rapid 


rogress in everything pertaining to art. Nowhere | 


is this seen more than in Prang’s line of Christmas 
and New-Year Cards of this year, and especially 
so in their Novelties and Satin Art Prints, of 
which a very large and highly artistic assortment 
is offered. Among the subjects of the card de- 
signs we notice Mrs. 0. E. Whitney’s ever popular 
flowers are shown in Nos. 1408 (which also comes 
as a bookmark with ribbon ends), 1410, 1417, 
1423, 1424, 1434, and 1451. Other combinations 
of flowers and landscapes are by W. Hamilton 
Gibson, Mrs. E. T. Fisher (flowers), and T. 
Welch (landscapes). Then there is a series of 
winter landscapes by Miss Louisa E. Lewin, orna- 
mental flower designs in delicate tints by Newton 
Mackintosh, delicate wild flowers by Miss L. B. 
Humpbrey, and a series of chrysanthemums by Mrs. 
E. T. Fi-her. Louis K. Harlow furnishes a series of 
charming marine views. Animals are represented 
by three very clever series of humorous designs by 
E. B. Williams. A series of very fine designs by 
Miss F. Bridges, representing bird life in the 
four seasons, completes this branch of the line. 
The line of figure designs is unusually well rep- 
resented as regards both quantity and quality. 
Miss F. B. Lockwood contributes a series of 
national sketches,—Irish and Negro,—and Walter 
Satterlee a pair of Santa Claus cards, one repre- 
senting the old jolly saint on a bicycle, followed 
by his reindeer, loaded with Christmas presents ; 
the other showing him listening through the tele- 
phone to the requests of a number of children. 
Some of the cards come both plain and fringed, 
and some come with gilt bevel edges. Such of the 
cards as are supplied with New-Year lettering are 
desi by the same two end figures. To the 
two Folding ‘Calendars by Miss L. B. Humphreys, 
so very popular last year, and which have been re- 
issued with calendars of 1887, there has been added 
another one by the same artist, called the ‘‘ Meet- 
ing of the Months,” showing twelve beautiful chil- 
dren’s heads, re ans the months of the year. 
The greatest addition, however, has been made 
this year in the Novelties and Satin Art Prints, 
which it is impossible, in this notice, to describe in 
detail. Banners, sachets, and sachet bags are well 
represented, and an entirely new style of hand 
decoration of a highly artistic character has been 
introduced on many mounts. 

The following list of artists, whose works are 
represented in this year’s line, attest to the high 
standing of its artistic merit: Miss Alice W. 
Adams, Harry Beard, E. B. Bensell, Miss Fidelia 
Bridges, Miss Lizbeth B. Comins, Mrs. E. T. 
Fisher, Miss V. Gerson, W. Hamilton Gibson, A. 
F. Graves, Louis K. Harlow, Miss Lizbeth B. 
Humphrey, pa Phebe Jenks, Miss Louisa E. 

win, . B. Loekwood, Newton Mackin- 
tosh, F. Sehuyl er Mathews, Frank Miles, Leon 
Moran, Perey Moran, J. F. Murphy, Jean Robie, 
Walter Satterlee, G. Schachinger, Mrs. Rose 
Mueller Sprague, Thad. Welch, G. M. White, 
Mrs. O. E. Whitney, E. B. Williams. 

Altogether, the line is one of the richest and 
most artistic ever issued A by : any house. 


THE Union & Central ral Pacific Railways have 
never been in as good condition to serve the public 
as at present. They have been adding very ma- 


terially to their and while the 

are the oldest, they are the most progressive. Col- 

orado and Utah travel is specially well accommo- 
dated, both as regards speed and service, and the 
scenery over the Sierras is peculiarly grand by 

this route. Their Oregon line enables the passen- 

ger, for a trifling extra expense, to return by way 
of ( m and see its charming scenery. Mr. 
M. T. nis, the B Boston agent, who served the 
teachers so courteously last summer, is at 200 
Washington St. 


Now Comes Anrizona!—The Pathfinder 
Series of Physiologies was adopted Oct. 6, by the 
Territorial Board of Education for the Territory! Zoc 


dations ; 


| oe Arizona. Thus Arizona falls into line. The 
Pathfinder Series has been adopted in every in- 
stance under the provisions of the United States 
law requiring the introduction into the public 
schools of textbooks scientifically teaching to all 
pupils and grades the natural effects of the use o 
alcohol and narcotics upon the human body. Thus 
adopted, Washington, D. C., July 13, 1886; 
Washington Ter., July 16, 1886 ; Wyoming Ter., 
Sept. 3, 1886; Utah Ter., Sept. 4, 1886; National 
Colored and Indian Schools, Sept. 2, 1886; Ari- 
zona Ter., Oct. 6, 1886. 


A CHeap Epirion of Froebel’s Education of 
Man has just been issued (December), and will be 
sold at the remarkable low price of 65 cents per 


copy, by mail. This book is recommended for 
both the Primary and the Kindergarten depart- 
ments of the National Teachers Reading Circle. 
It should be in the library of every teacher and 
every parent. Single lines in it contain suggestions 
more valuable than volumes of other pedagogical 
works. In ordering, state whether you wish the 
book in cloth ($1.35) or in boards (65 cents). 
Address, A. Lovell & Co., Publishers, 16 Astor 
place, New York. 


ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
atthe GRAND Unron HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money atthe Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


Raymonp & offer the most de- 
lightful excursion in the experience of the Ameri- 


can traveling public, to leave Boston, Monday, 
Jan. 17, 1887, for a forty-seven days’ tour to Cali- 
fornia via the Sunny South, with rest-days at Cin 
cinnati, Chattanooga, New Orleans, San Antonio, 
El Paso, the new and elegant Raymond at Pasa- 
dena, San Franciseo, Hotel del Mente, Santa 
Cruz, Napa Soda Springs, Sacramento, Salt Lake 
City, Manitou Springs, Denver, Georgetown, Ni- 
agara Falls, etc. Luther L. Holden will be in 
charge of the party. 


WE would call the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement of Messrs. Edw. Babb & Co., in this 


week’s issue. They have established what we have 
long deemed a necessity and convenience to all per- 
sons interested in educational matters, namely, a 
New England School Book Exchange and Clearing 
House; placing before the public not only current 
editions of new, shelf-worn, and second-hand text- 
books, but a large and varied line of old editions, 
yet still valuable as works for reference. 


Tue Lowell Railroad has not only taken the lead 
in abundance of suburban service, inspiring phe- 


pomenal building activity all along the lines of its 
road, but it has displayed rare enterprise in its 
through business. New Hampshire, of which it 
has almost a monopoly through its dependencies, 
is ae most charming state east of the Sierras for 
travel. 


How 18 ? —From Lansingburgh, MN. ¥., 
comes the report that their schools have been using 


Barnes’ Brief History of the United States for the 
last ten years, and that instead of making little 
rebels of the rising generation, there is an increased 
republican majority. Republicans had better use 
this book as a campaign ally. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
hl in his hands by an East India missionary the 
orroula of a simple vegetable rine J for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis. 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat an Lung Affections, 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
lieve human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
all who desire it, th 3 reci in German, French 
or English, de full directions a re aring and and 
sing. Sent by by addressin th stamp, nam- 


ing pa NOYEs, Block. 
eow 


f And will be sold at the low price of 


Asbury Park Sea-Side Summer School of Pedagogy. 


SEA AIR, 


Music, Elocution, Natura 


; Miss M. 8. Cate, Milwaukee; A 
sor Ct. 


Apgar, Trenton N. J. 


Hi. Kelley, 


side resort, with the leading educators of the country ? 


EDWIN SHEPARD, President, 
77 Court St., Newark, N. J. 


H. E. Tiolt, Boston ; Dr. C. W. Eme rson, Boston ; Prof. 
; Miss E. M. Reed, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
How else can you ‘spend three weeks so pleasantly or profitably as at this delightful New Jersey sea- 


STUDY, REST, AND PLEASURE. 


JULY I8 to AUCUST 5, 1886. 
LECTURES, TEACHING EXERCISES, CLASS WORK, EXCURSIONS, 


BUILDINGS. 


School Management, Language, History, Writing, 
Science, Natural History, an 
D. E. E. White, Cincinnati, O.; Dr. Larkin Dunton, Boston, Mass. ; 
Supt. w Barringer, Newark, ; Supervisor R. C. Metealf, Boston; Prof. Wm. W. Giffin. Newark: 
Cate Boston ; Edwin Shepard, Newark ; Prof. Cooley, Wind: 


Model School. 
Dr. Jerome Allen, New York Cit 


Ireland, Asbury Park ; Prof. A. C. 


Send for fortheomtng circular, or apply for further information to 


A. H. KELLY, Secretary, 
208 Lexington St., E, Boston. 


to —— 


A CHEAP EDITION 


FROEBEL’S EDUCATION OF MAN, 


By MISS JARVIS, 


Has Just Been Issvep (DECEMBER), 


65 Cents by Mail. 


It is handsomely printed, and neatly and dura- 
bly bound. This book is recommended for both 
the Primary and Kindergarten departments of the 
National Teachers’ Reading Cirele. It should be 
in the library of every teacher and every parent. 
Single sentences in it contain suggestions of 
more value than can be found in libraries of 
other pedagogical works. Froebel understood 
the nature of children better than any other 
author past or present. In ordering, state 
whether you wish the book in cloth, ($1.35), 
or in boards, (65 cents). Address 


A. LOVELL & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
16 Astor Place, New York. 


TEACHERS DESIRING TO GIVE 
PRESENTS To THEIR PUPILS AT 


Christmas or New Year’s cannot make a more = 
able or more acc cgay one than a copy of TH 
RICHEST HOLIDAY MAGAZINE, 


The Christmas 


WIDE AWAKE. 


ENLARGED —to 100 pages. 


From $3.00 REDUCED to 2.40 a year. 


20 CTS. 
Is all a single copy of this superb Holiday Number 
costs you by mail. 
TWELVE copies will be sent receipt 
of $2.00 ; 20 COPIES on receipt of 83 
Send an early order to 
D. LOTHROP & CO., 32 Franklin St., Boston. 


THE GILMAN MAP DRAWING. 


Entirely novel, and radically different from any 
— heretofore known. Wonderfully efficient in 

1e study of geography. Sample portfolio of blanks, 
prepared paper, instructions, etc., sent free to any 
address, postpaid, on receipt of 15 cents. 

It will pay any teacher to investigate this. 

J. W. C. GILMAN & CO., 
Publishers, | 


il TEACHERS MAY GRADUATE 


CHAUTAUQUA UNIVERSITY 
THROUGH THE 
TEACHERS’ READING UNION. 
Address, for Bulletins and information. _ 
THOMAS W. BICKNEL 


nD, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Second Annual Edition. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Eastern and Western Hemisphere Completes. 
With Production Maps. 
By Supt. G. C. FISHER, Weymouth, Mass. 
Piexible Cloth. Price 60 cts. 
This is one of the best aids to the traching‘of Geog- 
ever published 
he book is in octavo form, bound in substantial 


cloth, with eleven perforated maps in portfolio. 
"Address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Sr., Boston. 


Assorted Embossed Scrap and Transfer Pictures in 


bright designs, 10c. Gum OaRp Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


New England Subsoription Agency, 


“FOR 


TEACHERS, LIBRARIANS, AND CLUBS, 


3 Somerset St., - - Boston, Mass. 


Save Money by subscribing through this Agency 
for your periodicals for the coming year. Any per- 
son, library, or magazine club desiring to subscribe 
for various magazines, can do so through us at the 
greatest economy of time and expense. The only 
condition is, to order two or more magazines or 
newspapers, thus obtaining the reduced club rates. 


The following list comprises but a small portion of 
the magazines and newspapers which we can supply 
at club rates. Patrons may add to their list new sub- 
scriptions for any periodicals at any time, and, with 
very few exceptions, they can expect the ordinary 


club discount. 


MONTHLY PERIODICALS. 


Subscription . Our 

Price. Club Rates. 
American #1 50 BL 25 
Atlantic Monthly, 4 00 3 40 
Journal Philology, 275 
45 
2 85 


otheca Sacra, 

Canada Ed. M 

Century, 

© contemporary Review (N.Y. reprint), 


05 


Cassell’s Family Magazine, . 


Demorest’s Ma ae, 
Eclectic Magazin » 
Educational of Virginia, 

Edinburgh Revi ew re 


Forum 
Harper’s M zine, 
Household, ages Ve. 
Illinois School Journal 
Indiana School Journal, | 
Intelligence, 
Iowa Teacher, 


Journal of ative Philosophy, 

Laws of Life, N. Y. 

Leslie’s Sunday Magazine, oa 
Popular Monthly, 
Pleasant Hours, 

Lippincott’s 

Macmillan’s Magazin 

Magazine of American History, . 


New Princeton Review 

Nineteenth Century (N. ¥, reprint), 
No. Carolina Teacher, 
North American Review 

Ohio Educational Monthly, 
Our Little Men and Women, 
Our Little Ones, 
Penn. School Journal, . . 


Political Science uarterly, 

Popular Science Monthly, 

Practical Teacher, 

Review (Eng. Ed. 
hool Education, . 


Shakespeariaua, 
jience, 

Science and Education, 

The Citizen, 

Van Nostrand’s Engineering Mag. a 


& 


Wide Awake, « 
Western Journal of Education, ° 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. 


Subscription Our 


Price. Club Rates. 
Advance, . + « g2 $2 25 
American, 3 2 50 
Christian Reg ster, . ° . 2 65 
Christian Union, 3 00 


° 


Educational Weekly 
Educational Week 
Educational Weekly ‘(oronto), 
Golden Rule, ° 
Harper’s Bazar 
Young 
Independent, 
Literary World, 
Littell’s ‘Age, « 
Meth ° e 
Nature (weekly), 
N.Y Nation, 
Tribune (weekly), 
“School 


Presbyterian, . 
Scientific American,” 
Supplement, 

Both to one address, = 
Sunday School 
Woman’s Journal, 
Youth’s Companion (new), only 


We also supply any educational books, periodicals, 
and papers published in America, England, or Ger- 
many, at lowest market rates. (| lence 80o- 
licited with teachers and all members of READING 
Address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WIDOW BEDOTT PAPERS FREE! 


"We will send Tax Winow Beporr Parens, in neat pamph 
form, the book over which your gr tu _ 
cried, alsoasample copy of Tas Peorie's Home Jovanat,alarge 
16-page, 64-column illustrated literary paper, free, to any one 


TON, atwo-cent for Address, F, 


. 
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JOURN AT. 


OF EDUCATION. 
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Yours for Health 


PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE 


.) COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure 


For ALL of those Painful 
¥ Delicate Complaints and 
Complicated troubles and 
Weaknesses so common 
among our Wives, Mothers, 
end Daughters. 
(PLEASANT TO THE 
TASTE, EFFICACIOUS, 
IMMEDIATE AND LAST- 
"Zam ING IN ITS EFFECT, 
IN Liguip, PILL OR 
LOZENGE Form, (6 
FoR $5.) Erruer 
La OF THE LATTER 
a . SENT BY MAIL SE- 
CURE FROM OBSERVATION, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
Mrs. PINKHAM’S “GUIDE TO HEALTH” AND CONFIDEN- 
TIAL CIRCULAR MAILED TO ANY LADY SENDING ADDRESS 
AND STAMP TO LYNN, MASS, Mention this Paper, 


Suffering Womanhood, 

Too mueh effort cannot be made to bring to 
the attention of suffering womanhood the great 
value of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound as a remedy for the diseases of women: 
Such an one is the wife of General Barringer of 
Winston, N. C., and we quote from the Gener- 
al’s letter as follows: ‘** Dear Mrs. Pinkham: 
Please allow me to add my testimony to the 
most excellent medicinal qualities of your Veg- 
e‘able Campound. Mrs. Barringer was treated 
for several years for what the physicians called 
Leucorrhea and Prolapsus Uteri combined. I 
sent her to Richmond, Va., where she remained 
for six months under the treatment of an emi- 
nent physician without any permanent benetit, 
She was induced to try your medicine, and after 
a reasonable time commenced to improve, and 
is now able to attend to her business and con- 
siders herself fully relieved.””, [General Barrin- 
rer is the proprietor of the American Hotel, 
Vinston, N. C., and is widely known.—Zd.] 

A Man’s Thanks. 

A well known business man of Wilmington, 
N. C., writes: “ Itis with pleasure that I write 
to express to you my gratitude for the relief and 
beneht your Vegetable Compound has been to 
my wife who has been troubled with ulceration. 
She has been under the treatment of the doctor 
for six years. Finally he said he could do noth- 
ing more for her, that she would die in 24 hours. 
Then I commenced using your Compound, and 
now she can attend to her domestic affairs as 
wellas she evercould.” 


CATARRH 


ELY’sS 


CREAM BALM 


Gives Relief at once 
and Cures 


COLD in HEAD, 
CATARRH, 


HAY FEVER. 


Not a Liquid,Snuff, 
or Powder. Free from 
Injurious Drugs and 


HAY=FEVER Offensive odors. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agree- 
able. Price 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, regis- 
tered, 60 ets. Circulars free. 

ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


YOU CAN’T BEAT THE 


Because possessed of fresh and active medi- 
cinal agents for the cure of pain and disease. 
Prepared from the complete virtues of fresh 


Hops, Burgundy Pitchand Gums. The greatest 
strengthening plaster ever invented. Apply 
one to Backache, Crick, Rheumatism, Kidney 
Pains, Stitches, Sciatica, Sore Chest, or pain in 
any part, local or deep-seated. Cures instantly, 
soothes and’strengthens the tired muscies. All 
ready, to apply. Soli by drug and country 
stores, 25 cents, 59for $1.00. Mailed for price, 
Proprietors, HOP PLASTER CoO., Boston, Mass. 


Strongest and Best! 


Are You Going to New Orleans or Florida ? 


If so, you can go via the Monon Rovure, via Louis- 
ville or Cincinnati, and see the Mammoth Cave, Nash- 
ville, Blount Springs, Birmingham, Montgomery, 
Mobile, and the Gulf coast, for the same money that 
will take you through the dreary. uninhabited Missis- 
sippi swamps ;_we are confident that you cannot select 
a line to the South, enjoying half the advantages that 
are possessed by the MONON RovuTE and its South- 
ern connections, 

When you decide to go South, make up your mind 
to travel over the line that passes through the best 
country and gives you the best places to stop over. 
This is emphati~ally the Monon Route, in connec- 
tion with the Louisville and Nashville and the Cincin- 
nati, Southern Railways ; Pullman Palace Sleepers, 
Palace Coaches, double daily trains. The best to 
Cincinnati, Louisville, New Orleans, or Florida. 

For full information, descriptive books, pamphlets, 
etc., address E. O. McCorMICK, Gen’l Pass’r Agt., 
Monon Route, 73 Clark St., Chicago. 


When I say cure 1 do not mean merely to stop Sf 


time and then have them return in, I mean aradical cure. 
i have made the disease of Fits. EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. Iwarrant my remedy to cure 
the worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason for 
not now receiving acure. Send at once for _a treatise and & 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 


Office, It costs thing for a trial, and I wilkcure 
De BOOT, 188 Pearl BupNew York. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Frances Hodgson Burnett's new fairy tale, “ The 
Story of Prince Fairyfoot begins in the Christmas 
St. Nicholas, and will be run through three numbers. 
There is also a short story by J. T. Trowbridge, 
whieh is called ** The Bamberry Boys and their Flock 
of Sheep, _ which tells of a famous dog-trap; and 
Frank R. Stockton contributes the first half of an- 
other of his entertaining shipwreck stories ; it is en- 
titled “A Fortunate Opening.” The most striking 
feature of the number, however, is the article on 

How a Great Battle Panorama is Made.” It is 
written by Theodore R. Davis, who was interested in 
the production of one of these popular exhibitions, 
and it is copiously illustrated with sketches by the 
author, and with reproductions of photographs. The 
entire process of producing the marvelous effects ob- 
tained is described so as to be readily understood. 
Of Christmas stories there are two exceptionally 
good ones in this issue. The first, entitled “ A Scheni- 
ing Old Santa Claus,” is by John R. Coryell, who is 
as excellent in fiction as in his entertaining nat- 
ural history sketches. The second is by Rose Latti- 
more Allin *, author of the clever short serial, “‘ Nan’s 
Revolt. t 1s called A Christmas Conspiracy,” 
and is as Tertile in suggestion as its predecessor. — It 
will be concluded in January. The frontispiece,—a 
charming Christmas picture by Reginald P. Birch 
illustrates an old-time Christmas poem by Helen Gray 
Cone, which appropriately opens the number. Be- 
sides all this, there are some quaint verses and pict- 
ures by Alfred Brennan, and verses by Mrs. Dodge, J. 
G, Francis, Mary ey, Mrs. E. T. Corbett, and E. 
Whitney, while illustrations are drawn by George 
Foster Barnes, R. B. Bireh, Alfred Brennan, Jessie 
McDermott, Henry Sandham, W. A. Rogers, H. A. 
Ogden, Irving R. Wiles, and others. 


— John Burroughs contributes to the Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly for December, 1886, under the title of 
“Science and Theology,” a review of Professor 
Drummond’s ‘‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” 
and a sharp criticism of the positions taken by the 
author in that work, in so far as they are assumea to 
be scientific. Dr. Felix L. Oswald controverts a 
number of traditional beliefs that prevail about 
monkeys, parrots, serpent-charming, bats, joint- 
snakes, and gluttons. n* Energy of Plant-Cells,”’ 
Professor T. H. McBride relates some incidents from 
his own observation, illustrating the great power of 
pregease and expansion developed by growing plants. 
’rofessor J. P. Cooke describes ** The New Requisi- 
tions for Admission at Harvard College,” which are 
much broader and more liberal than the old ones, 

articularly as they relate to chemistry. W. H. 

lower gives a brief but clear description of ‘ The 
Structure and Disposition of the Wings of Birds.” 
in ** Measuring the Earth’s Surface,’ Mr. Francesco 
Sansome gives a comprehensible explanation of the 
method of surveys by triangulation. Mr. Carveth Read 
contributes a review of Sully’s Handbook of Psychol- 
ogy, recently published by fh. Appleton & Co., on the 
basis of the Outlines of Psychology of the same author. 
Mrs. E. Lynn Linton has an article on “ The Higher 
Education of Woman.”’ Prof. W. R. Benedict con- 
cludes his * Outlines from the History of Education ” 
with reviews of the Works of Pestalozzi and Herbert 
Spencer. Dr. James Pappy writes of ** The Physiol- 
ony of Attention and Volition.” A portrait and 
sketch are given of M. Frangois Arago, one of the 
most eminent of the French men of science of the 
former generation. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
Fifty cents a number, $5 a year. 


— Christmas stories, merry jingles, and bright hol- 
iday articles vie with each other in the December 
Brooklyn Magazine, which takes on a special and 
handsume Christmas cover for this issue. Mrs. Har- 
riet Prescott Spofford opens the feast with a spirited 
and delightful description of ‘“‘Christmas in New 
England ” during the time of the Puritans and now. 
Following this comes one of those exquisite bits of 
verse to which Miss Edith M. Thomas’ talents are so 
well adapted, entitled ‘‘ Northern Heart in Southern 
Clime.”” Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher goes into a re- 
trospective mood in “ After-Thoughts of My Visit 
Abroad,” Then come articles on ‘* Neatness in 
Dress at Home,” ‘Gypsies as Musicians,” ‘ Christ- 
mas Charity,” ‘‘Seven Ways of Marrying,’’ ‘‘ The 
Closing of the Year,” and in addition to all this there 
are given eight sermons by Mr. Beecher and Dr. 
Talmage as specially revised by themselves for this 
publication. Our readers would do well to bear the 
Brooklyn in mind when making up their magazine 
list for the new year, especially as it costs only $2.00 
per year. 7 Murray Street, New York. 


— The Andover Review for December has four able 
articles. Professor George H. Palmer discusses the 
* Possible Limitations of the Elective System,” and 
presents the new principle that is at work in Ameri- 
can education. It is a paper that all college educat- 
ors should read and digest. W. T. Harris, LL.D., 
treats of “‘English and German,—a Study in the 
Philosophy of History.” It contrasts the English 
with the German character, and states that its de- 
fect is on its will side, and admits its pupromacy on 
the side of thought and science. ‘“‘The German 
alone of alljpeoplesjreally knows what science means. 
Other people investigate and inventory, but they do 
not subordinate into systematie wholes their results. 
It is the German who invented the scientific art of 
specializing.” Prof. W. R. Benedict gives his sec- 
ond paper on “Theism and Evolution.” “The 
Things which Cannot be Shaken” is the theme of 
Freeman M. Post, D.D., followed by Editorials, The- 
ological and Religious Intelligence, Book Reviews 
and Notices, ete. Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
$4.00 a year; single numbers, 35 cents. 


— The Christmas (December) Wide Awake is rich 
with special contributions, and gives ninety-six pages 
instead of its usual eighty, besides the “ depart- 
ments.” Its Christmas writers include Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Austin Dobson, Mrs. James T. Fields, 
Margaret Sidney, Rev. Samuel Longfellow, Mrs. 
A. D. T. Whitney, Mary E. Wilkins, Sarah Orne 
Jewett, Mrs. Jessie Benton Frémont, Selden R. Hop- 
kins, Susan Coolidge, Sophie May, Mrs. M. E. M. 
Davis, Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, Eleanor 
Lewis, Edith Thomas, Mrs. Alice Wellington Rol- 
lins, Mrs. Clara Doty Bates, Helen Gray Cone, Mrs. 
Sarah K. Bolton, Fred A. Ober, Mrs. Lizzie W. 
Cham mney, Charles R. Talbot, Louise Imogen Guiney, 
C. F. fol er. 


— The Southern Bivouac, for December, contains 
a number of original and striking articles, and is a 
magazine which neither the North por the South 
would hesitate to claim. The stories and sketches 
are all up to the high standard of modern magazine 
literature. The poets of this number are Will Wal- 
lace Harney, William C. Richards, Richard E. Bur- 
ton, and Cecil Harcourt. The December Bivouac 
more than sustains its well-earned reputation for en- 
terprise and good judgment. 


—The Pansy for December is very finely illus- 
trated, and contains thirty or ped pages of choice 
reading for boys and girls. No editor in the country 
is more gifted in her peculiar field of work. Youn 
people thosongely enjoy this magazine, and its mora 
tone is pure and helpful in rightful endeavor and in 
character-building. Price, $100 a year. Boston: D 
Lothrop & Co. 

—The Pulpit zyegeury. for December, published 
by E. B. Treat, 771 Broadway, New_York, at $2.50a 
year, is a number of unusual merit. It contains a 
portrait of Phillips Brooks, D.D., ef Boston, and ser- 
mons, Christmas service, New Year’s service, Lead- 
ing Thoughts for Sermons, ye Hints for Work- 
ers, Beautiful Thoughts, and Illustrative Selections. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 
EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS 


Promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete, 


Best of references furnished. 
EK. MIRIAM COYVRIERE, 
31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


SuccessFruL Tracnesrs seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evrrerr O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


EXCH 
Teachers’ Bureau 


[Both Sexes.] 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
Families, and 


sicians, ete., to Colleges, Schools, 
Churches. Also Book-Keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mra. A. D. CULVER 

329 Fifth Avenue, N, Y. City. 


Lalleges and Scholl. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL. | 


(\HANDLER SCIENTIFIC. DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLEs. 


ASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 


Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


La SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. — 


sé NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 

school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 

NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


circulars, etc., address 
Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
S For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G, BOYDEN, A.M, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


for both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


ulars, address 
TE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

S = Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 

Principal, B. Haaar, Ph.D. 
OTATE NURMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELD, MAss. 
S For both sexes. 

For catalogues, address J. G. ScoTT. 


,HODE ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
lar course of study, 3 years. pecial an - 
Course for classes of students. Ad- 
dress, for circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


Now READY. 


CHOICE HUMOR 
FOR READING AND RECITATION. 


Adapted for Use in Public and Private. The 
Latest and Best Book of Humor published. 
The selections are chosen with the greatestcare, 

avoiding the coarse on the one hand and the in- 

sipid on the other. Choice bits of Humor from 
the Burlington Hawkeye, Detroit Free Press, Max 

Adeler, and Mark Twain are interwoven with the 

best recent Humor from Harper's Weekly, The 

Century, and many oth er sources. 

Contains 85 pieces; printed on good paper, and 
handsomely bound. Sold everywhere or mailed 
upon receipt of price. Paper binding, 30 cents; 
cloth, 50 cents. 

The National Schoo! of Elocution and Oratory, 

bs 1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, 

Publication Department, PHILADBLPHIA, Pa. 


Cuas. C. SHORMAKER, Manager. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


want” TEACHERS ? SCHOOLS ? 
Southern School Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
1, Procures COMPETENT Teachers for Colleges, 
Schools, and Families without cost. 2. Supplies 
Teachers seeking positions with suitable places, at 
small cost. 3. Teachers Wishing to go South should 
address, with stamp. 58. 8. WOOLWIN E, Prop’r, 
eow 26 South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Best facilities and methods. Tangible proof of sue- 
cess in providing Teachers with Positions, in the fact 
that our income is derived from commissions thus 
earned, Form for stamp, 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest and most select sup- 
ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable. 

E. AVERY 


R. E. 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. ¥. 


Washington, ; St. Louis, Me.; Dal. 
las, Tex.; N. VW. City; New Orleans, La.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Nashville, Tenn., supplies 


TEACHERS positions, COLLEGES 


POSITIONS, 


And schools with Professors, Principals, Assistants, 
and Tutors—graduates from Johns Hopkins, Cornell, 
Harvard, Yale, and almost every other University 
and College in America ; also undergraduates of all 
grades ; Governesses for families, and Music and 
Art Teachers from the best Colleges and Conserva- 
tories; Institutions with all kind of modern furniture 
and apparatus at lowest prices. Organized by expe- 
rienced educators, Facilities, in many respects, un- 
equaled by any other Bureau or School Agency. 
Patronage from every quarter of the U.S. Endorsed 
in 30 states. Teachers desiring positions apply at 
any time; those who have positions, but desire to 
change, the earlier they apply the better; those who 
are without positions register at once. Schools in 
different countries open almost every month. Addi- 
tions and changes in faculties are continually being 
made. Many teachers fail to hold positions secured 
them in vacations. We have continuous calls for 
teachers. For a Registration Blank send stamp to 
the above address at any office mentioned (one regis- 
tration sufficient for all), 

References as to the President’s character and rep. 
utation as an educational worker: Bishop McTyeire, 
Pres. of Vanderbilt Univ. ; Rev. Geo. W. Price, D.D., 
Pres. N.C. Y.L.; Rev. W. E. Ward, D.D., Pres. 
Ward’s Seminary; Hon. W. B. Bate, Goy., Tenn. 
Clip this advertisement for future reference. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the schoolroom. 
Does business in every State and Territory. 
Charges Teachers less than any other reliable 
Agency. 
; = Charges to School Officers for services ren- 
ered, 
Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 
Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 
Address or call u Ad he 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
83 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


“Tam highly pleased with the position you have 
secured for me [in a city near Boston, salary, $600), 
and shall be ready to pay the commission due, at the 
end of the first four weeks of teaching. I shall take 
pleasure in recommending your agency, and in proy- 
ing myself worthy of your approval by earnest work 
in my school.” Miss L. M. H. 
Holyoke, Mass., Nov. 30, 1886. 


Just Published, 


Q. Q. R. R. 


Queer Questions and Ready Replies, 
BY 8S. GRANT OLIPHANT. 
One Vol. 12mo. 


Price, 75 cents. 


The design of this work is to offer, in a convenient 
form to the reading public, much quaint and curious 
as well as interesting and instructive information in 
History, Geography, Biography, Philoseo- 
phy, Science, Philology, &c.; tocorrect several 
popular fallacies ; to promote accurate scholarship ; 
and to explain many expressions which occur in daily 
conversation. 

The information covered by the questions and an- 
swers is not generally known, even by intelligent and 
educated people, and much of it has never before 
been published ina form accessible to the great mass 
of readers. 

Sent postpaid, on receipt of price. 

Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 

3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


_MEDICAL MINUTES 


THIRD EDITION. 


An explicit treatise on 
Nervous Debility, etc., with 
colored engravings, 112 


pages. 

Price 25 cents by mail, to 
any address, from the 
author, 

ends 
Providence. R. I. 


= 
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EVERY TEACHER 


The Sentence a 


A Guide to Writing, Spelling, and Compos 
By JAMES 


SHON ULD EXAMINE 


nd Word Book. 


ition, by the Word and Sentence Methods. 
JOHONNOT, 


“How we Live 


Author of “Principles and Practice of ” “Natural History 


“* The letter killeth ; 


but the spirit giveth life.” 


gr" Get it, and examine it, Every good teacher will commend it, and use it. 1 


Sample copy will be sent, postpaid, to any teacher or school officer, on receipt of introductory price, 24 cts. 


D. APPLETON & C0., Publishers New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 


Boom Begun! | 


BARNES’ NEW GEOGRAPHY. 


Two Books Only. 
Barnes’ Elementary Geography, cloth, $, .60 
Barues’ Complete Geography, cloth, 1.25 

“On the Observational and Inductive Methods.”’— 
Christian Union.” 

These books are giving a good account of them- 
selves. Already adopted by New York City, Augusta, 
Me., Louisville, Ky., Saratoga, N. Y., 
Paterson, N. J., and elsewhere. Their reputation 

may be seen in the following extracts : 

plan of the book is excellent. "Academy. 
*“ Masterpieces of Science and Art.” — New York 


School Journal. 
“ Illustrations artistic, Maps perfect, Text clear and 


com rehensive.”’—Chicago Interior. 
ethodical in arrangement, clear and perspiew 
ous in statement, and elegant in construction.” — 


Education. 
“In the front rank of practical school books.”— 


ew England Journal of Education. 
*.* By tr pages free. Sample copies, postpaid 
of price. 
BARNES & CO., Publishers 
111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
——AGENCY FOR—— 

HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S LOCK- 

WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’ 8, HACHETTE & CO.’S, 

TAUCHNITZ’S LErpsic PUBLICATIONS. 
Lanne Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 

EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign 

Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Brosdvay. 


PUBLISH NEW YORK, 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist’l Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome; 

Theomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
con French Course ; 
Graded Lessons in En- 
her Lessons in English ; 
Phisiclony and Hygiene. 
of D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. L. SMITH, 
1 Wabash Ave., Chicago. Franklin St., Boston. 


Ss. S. HAMILL, 
159 22d Street, - - + Chicago, 
Author of ““ New Science of Elocution,” 
WILL OPEN HIS 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


FIRST SUMMER SESSION, JUNE ist, 1887, 
SEUOND JULY 18th, 1887. 


Now is the time to ae your “Dead Stock.”” We 
will purchase, for Cash, all SCHOOL BOOKS you 
may have. Prices submitted on receipt of list, giving 
copyright, date. and condition. 

EW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS furnished— 
better than market rates. The largest and cheapest 
line of SUPPLEMENTARY READING and REF- 


ERENCE BOOKS in this country. 
EDWARD E. BABB & CO. 
578 9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


MONROE'S INE W READERS. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
GIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


NEW YORK, 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tf 


THE PRAN G EDUCATIONAL CO. 
DRAWING BOOKS, 
DRAWING MODELS and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text “Books 00 on Art Education. 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed oe 


the teaching of Form and Drawing in Prima 
and Grammar Schools. 
and Tablets 
are made with th the greatest re 


They consist of Doth Bolide 
arranged in a carefully graded series 
ard for accuracy and 


uty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 


Pugs prepared for Teachers of Elocution and | prices,’ They have been adopted by the leading cities 


Dramatic Readers. Send for Circular. 


TEMPERANCE SPECIALTIES. 


Holiday Cards, to help make Temperance attractive. 


Chicago Agency, 
Whittier’s ** Temperance Ship,” 5x 6% ; Sea Scenes. 


4 for 26 cents. 


Whittier’s Maud Maller, Panels 3x4%; Bird Life. 


4 for 15 cents. 
Art Series, 5x7; Bich Pansies, Wisterias, ete. 4 
for 30 cents. 
es and Kitties, 2%x3%; Animal Life. Per 
undred, $1.00. 


25 Sets; all prices. Liberal discount to teachers. 
Bond for circular. 
Also CHEMICAL APPARATUS for testing the pres- 
ence of alcohol in liquids ; will show a blaze in five 
minutes. Strong, durable, and effective. With full 


directions, $2.00. 
Address JULIA COLMAN, 


Supt. Lit. Dept. N. W. C. T. U., 
72 Bible House, New York. 


The Modern Speller, 


160 pp., boards. A new book on a new plan, 
adapted to modern methods. By mail, postpaid, 
for 25 cents. Published by 

TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 
18 & 20 Astor Place, New York. 
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of the coun 
the correct teachin ase Form and Drawing in 


, and are absolutely indispensable to 
eve 
stage, and especial at the 


or e an iculars 
He PRANG DUCATIONAL co. 
ton, ‘Mass. 


Routledge’s Historical Course, 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 
With M d illustrati Abo’ 


UNITED STATES, FRANCE 
ENGLAND, GERMANY, 
IRELAND. 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


School Boards and Teachers will find this Series 
ee Specimen pages furnished on 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS. 
eow 9 Lafayette Place, New Vork. 


SEND TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies, 
Cildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s 


Cc. L. 
COURSE OF READIN 


S$. C. 
GS FOR 1886 — 1887, 


REQUIRED READINGS.—-PRICES TO MEMBERS. 


cod & HUNT, 
S05 Broadway, New York. 


AND 


JAMES P. MAGEE, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


BOUND IN CLOTH. 


Walks and Talks in the Geological Field. B 


LL.D., of Michigan Uni- Wilkinson. 16mo, 
versity 1.00 Warren Hasti B 
in Astronomy. By Henry Ww. Ware Pan $C. Lord Mi acaulay. (Spee 
Sketches from En History. By Prot. A. M. Hurst, DD. LL rly By J. 
Ll ro 
Engli ish Literatare. By Prof. of A. Beers, AM., in Yale College. iemo, History 50 
of Yale. 16mo, ulred Readings in The Chautauquan, 1.50 


Classic French Course in English. By Dr. Ww. Cc, 


On: receipt of price will send free of express or postage. 


A 16-page weekly for young people and their teachers; J. H 
Our Youth : Editor. $1.25 per year. Departments: School at Home Recreation, Debat- 


ing Club, Journalist (latter two by subscribers), ete. 


. Vincent, LL.D., 


Sample copies free. PHILLIPS & HUNT, N. Y. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO 


THE gals “ Fish 
isher’s of 1s } phenomenal. Price, 60 cents. 


THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE. 
High School Collection. 


By JOHN W. TUFTS, and H. E. HOLT, 


NOW READY. 

A choice collection of part-songs for mixed voices 
from the best masters, suited to High Schools, Acade- 
mies, and all schools of similar grade. 

Introductory price, 90 cents. 


A copy will be mailed, postpaid, to any teacher for 
examination, on receipt of Introductory price. 
SILVER, ROGERS & CO., Publishers, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


FRANK D. BEATT Ys, Manager, at 9 Bond St., N. Y. 
S. A. MAXWELL & Co., 134-136 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


MACMILLAN & CO,’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon»’ Elementary Lessons in Logic, -40 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.25 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


A NEW BOOK by A. MELVILLE BELL. 


Essays and Postscripts on Elocution.’ 
Contents :—The Science of Elocution —Faults in Read- 
ing and Speaking.—EnglishPronunciation.—English Pho- 
netic Elements. — Alphabetics — Relation of Tones to 
Language.—The Tones of Speech.—The Instrument ot 
Speech,—Respiration in Speech.—Phonetic Syllabication. 
—Accent.—Emphasis.—Rhythm as Affecting 
Rhyme as Affecting Pronunciation. —epeetare 8 
Action.—Class Characteristics of Delivery.— Defects 
Impediments of Speech. Visibility 
Speech. — Imitation. — Reading and Readers. — Oratory 
and Orators.—An Alphabet of Orators.—A Shadow- 
Class of S133, 
Cloth, $1.25, tpaid. Address the Publisher, 
EDGAR 8. WERNER, 48 University Pl., New York. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common Schoo! Literature. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 

Peterson’s Science. eow 


AND ITS KEY. 


By A. P. Southwick. 
SEVENTH EDITION. 


The wonderful success which this book has had in 
the past, the hearty welcome and words of commen- 
dation it has received from all parts of the country, 
lead us to make this, the seventh edition of the wor 
far superior to any previous one. 
No pains have been spared to make it neat and at-| Hart 
tractive in press-work and binding 
The author has given an explanation of the origin 
of a thousand-and-one common sayings and familiar 
quotations. It is filled to repletion with interesting 

matter” in History, Literature, Geography, Science, 
and Biography, making a capital compan on for the 
Home Circle. It is just the book for ‘oF “i 8 and 
girls. No library is complete without it. valu- 
aye to every teacher in his profession. 

© give helow a few sample queries 

Whe are the “fifteen decisive ‘battles of the 
world” ? 

How do Grasshoppers breathe ? 
What is the origin of the term “ Vankee ed. 
When was the first Thanksgiving ? 
Where is there a river of acid water ? 
Who was the original Mrs. Partington ? 
Where is the Devil’s Pulpit ? 
Where is the *‘ Valley of Death” 
What is the story of the Kilkenny cats ? 
What is Cleopatra’s Needle ? 
Who was Bluebeard ? 
What is the meaning of Brazil ? 
Where is age the Pillar ? 
How did the character £ come into use to denote 
pounds and what does it signify ? 
What were the sayings of the Seven Wise Men? 


234 pages. 12mo. With Index. Price, $1.00. Sent 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHINC COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


What Shall | Give? 


Is a question that is being asked by thousands of 
generous people who wish to bestow Christmas gifts 
upon relatives or friends. We would say that if your 
friend or relative is musical, you certainly can find 
some appropriate gift by consulting our Catalogues. 
At all evc ts, we suggest the following Books of 
Music 


FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS. 


YOUNG PROPLE’S OL.ANGEOS, for the 
ano, - Price, $1.00 
RHYMES AND TUNES. Seugs, 1.00 
FAIRY FINGERS, easy Piano pieces, 1.00 
GEMS FOR LITTLE SINGERS, Lisle 
Songs, 
KING WINTER. A Pretty .30 
CAUGHT NAPPING. A beautiful Lit- 
tle Operetta, - 30 
And FOR THE OLDER PEOPLE who are 
fond of music, let us suggest Choice Vocal 
$1.00 ; College Songs, cloth 75 cts., paper 50 cts. ; Pi- 
ano Classics, cloth, $1.50, boards. $1.00; Biograph- 
ical Sketches of Eminent Musical Com seers, b 
Urbino, $1.25; and many other choice books, includ- 
ing musical literature, sketches, portraits “Of great 
composers, etc., ete 
Send for our Descriptive Catalogue of Books. 
Books mailed post free for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co. 


BOOKS 


MODERN CLASSICS. A superb collection of 
Piano Musie, by the 

best modern composers. Price, postage paid, $1. 

in boards; $1.50 in cloth. 

URBACH’ § PIAN The best edition of thfs 

scelebrated school for the 

Piano. Translated by Theodore Presser. Many 

valuable additions to the original work. Price, 

Dok ag RNER $2.00 in boards ; $3.00 in cloth. 


OERMER’S TECHNIC: ener. A most valu: 


ble collection of exercises, such as are necessary 
for every student of the Piano. Endorsed by the 
most noted instructors in States. Price, 


ostage paid, $1.50, in limp 
FAITH TRIUMPHANT. By Hf. Butterworth & 
sGeo. F, Root. new 
and beautiful Scripture Cantata, by these most suc- 
cessful writers. This new work is superior to @ 
they have beretofore 7 cts. mail, 
CROW! $7.50 a dozen, ress, not pre 
OWN OF OF SONG.’ McPhail, ‘with 
vecial contributions by 
GR Ov Root. A new book for the use of Singin 
Schools, Conventions and Musical Institutes. Ge 
elementary and a great quantity of 
fresh and good music *rice same as for’ Faith 
Triumphant.’ 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O., 
And 19, St., New York C ity. 
and Music Dealers. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 01.38 
Brandt’s German Grammar. 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, 
Crane & Brun’s French Reader, wos 
Ethics, Esthetics, and Logic. 


ics for students, 

(4 = a 60 and $1.00 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, - 1.25 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. Illus 
ie@ucwers English Classics for Schools, - 1.50 
Lodeman’s German Exercises, - 50 
Phyfe’s How Should I pronounce, 1.20 
Putnam’s Art nding, Bach 
Putnam’s Hints for H 
Putnam's Series of Atlases. vols Te. to +4 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. 3.00 
Sturtevant’s Kconomics, - 

The Elementary Science Series (30 vols. 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.) 1.25 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the publishers 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. 


Murray’s Essential Lessonsin English, - § .75 
Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English,- - ,.90 
McElroy’s Essential Lessons in Etymology, -76, 
Kellerman’s Elements of 1.25 
Baldwin’s Essential Studies in iteratare, 1.25 
Fenno’s Science and Artof Elocution, - - 1.26 
Fenno’s Favorites, No. 1, 2, 3, 4, each - -25 
Harrison’s French Syntax, 
Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, - = «= 60 


Special'prices for intro’n. Correspondence solicited. 
Fisher's “ Essentials of Geography.” 


Hclectic Hducational Series. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Elements of Ped 
cunnati Public Schools. A 
school education. For Normal 


Cleveland (O.) public schools, 


-?— ary principle of mechanical drawing. Part I 


Constructive 
cook in connection with any system of 


Drawing, with fran on ems. Preceded by a chapter on “ Draugh 


WHITE’S PEDAGOGY. Reavy Szprt. Isr. 


By Emerson E. Wuirs, LL.D., Supt. of Cin- 
— and practical discussion of the science and art of 
hools, Institutes, 
persons interested in education. 12mo, full cloth. Mailing ales; $1.17. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
FOR SCHOOL AND SHOP. By Franx Azorn, Supt. of Drawing in the 


Reading Circles, and for all 


Designed to develop in the minds of pupils in grammar and high schools a clear comprehension of the 


I., Geometrical Drawing, with a. Part 
ting Tools. May be 


Illustrated, One vol., 16mo, 121 pages. Introduction and Sample Copy Price, 86 cents, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 43 °- 


Cc. F. STEARNS, E. Agent, 8 Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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